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HEY had finished the 
inspection of the house: 
she, with critical eyes, 
as they passed in review 
the old-fashioned fur- 
nishings and = arrange- 
ments that meant, to 

her, the mistaken ideals of a past genera- 

tion; he, in patient wonder, unable to 
understand her point of view. To him, 
the dear, familiar setting of his boyhood 
days was wholly desirable because it had 
satisfied his mother’s craving for beauty, 
for fitness, and for dignity. His horizon 
had always been bounded by the circling 
hills, beyond which his dreams might 
beckon but which closely lapped the little 
village where, for years, his love and duty 
lay, shutting out a more progressive world 

a world of modern ways and more en- 

lightened sense of beauty. 

It was, inevitably, a painful hour in 
which he watched this radiant, young girl, 
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—this embodiment of his new love, his 
ideals, his shy hopes for the future—as she 
flitted from room to room,planning changes, 
altering arrangements, banishing, to outer 
darkness, the dear, familiar objects that 
love had hallowed. And, through her de- 
cisive comments, ran that little ripple of 
half-scornful laughter which, so unaccount- 
ably, hurt,—hurt more than, in this mo- 
ment when he was dominated by her charm- 
ing personality, he was prepared to admit. 

It was with a sense of relief that, at last, 
he opened the old green door, surmounted 
by its quaint fan-light, and ushered her 
out upon the square porch. His eyes 
brightened as they ranged over the charm- 
ing, old-fashioned garden. Surely, Mabel 
could find no fault with this. 

The girl sank down upon one of the nar- 
row benches that lined the porch, and swept 
the skirt of her flowered dimity aside to 
give him place. The tedious hour, spent 
in planning a new nest from old straws, was 
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past; now for a delicious interval before 
turning her face toward home. But, to 
her surprise, David Heminway was, appar- 
ently, oblivious to his privileges and took, 
instead, a seat upon the sun-warmed step 
below. He seemed unwontedly grave and 
a look of pain still lingered in his eyes. The 
expression irritated her. Her pretty lips 
tightened in an unlovely line, while her 
foot tapped the floor impatiently. 

“What a pity the rooms are all so large,” 
she complained. “I’ve always thought 
that, when I married, I would have one of 
those charming little white and gold re- 
ception rooms with gilt furniture uphols- 
tered in rose and green.” 

“We might manage the furniture,’ he 
said, half-heartedly, gazing idly at the 
great shells—treasures brought by a sea- 
faring uncle—that boarded the prim, front 
walk. He was wondering if these, too, 
would be banished to the attic. His dream 
of future bliss, which the following June 
would make a blessed reality, seemed un- 
accountably blurred and dim. 

“In those great barns of rooms!” she 
exclaimed irritably; and, again, the teasing 
laugh broke out. 


“In the stiff parlor he sat”’ 
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“You haven’t been through the garden 
yet,” he said, wistfully. ‘You must go 
over the whole place on this first visit. I 
don’t believe you have stepped foot inside 
the gate for years—not since mother died, 
Iknow. Why didn’t you come ?” he asked 
with sudden curiosity. ‘‘ You used to, be- 
fore that.” 

She looked down into the honest, ques- 
tioning eyes with a sudden softening of her 
own, and her heart beat with swift pride in 
the nobility and manly comeliness of the 
face turned up to her own. 

‘““Goosey,” she breathed, with melting 
tenderness, ‘“‘ because you were here!” 

“But,” he said, still unenlightened. 

“Yes, and I’m here, to-day, for the same 
reason—because you are here,” she went on 
roguishly, ‘‘and the explanation is feminine 
caprice, I suppose.” 

“T hoped the explanation was—” he 
paused suggestively, rising and bending 
toward her. 

“Yes,” she said, with sudden, womanly 
sweetness, “that is it, it is not caprice, but 
love.” And then, for a little, they forgot 
all material problems, forgot the passing 
village life, secured from observation by the 
encompassing vines. 

“T wonder that you ever con- 
sented to come back to Avon to 
take the ungraded school,’’ he said, 
at length, looking at the lovely, 
flushing face so near his own. “I 
wonder that you didn’t take that 
city offer.” 

Now Mabel Earle had wondered, 
too, at intervals, when the village 
life became irksome. It was the 
life to which she had always been 
accustomed before the two years 
of normal school training had intro- 
duced her to the fascinations of 
the city. With avidity she had 
assimilated new ideas, new  stand- 
ards, and these acquisitions had not 
yet settled from their yeasty fer- 
ment. She was vaguely dissatisfied, 
vet in some respect, most fully 
content. When the offer of the 
village school had clashed with the 
town position, it was almost with 
surprise that shefound herself inclin- 
ing to the old rut from which she 
had escaped with exultation. Haif- 
shyly, she had evaded any explana- 

tion to the questioning other haif 
of her nature, which heartedly dis- 
approved of burial in Avon. Now, 
at last, she acknowledged the reason. 

“Tt was because you were here,” 
she whispered. A while thereafter, 
they strolled down the steps and 
turned aside to the orderly gar- 
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den beds kept religiously as in the 
days when a fragile, little woman, in 
loose, garden gloves and flapping hat, had 
moved from treasure to treasure. The air 
was sweet with lavender and mignonette; 
here burned great torches of perennial 
phlox; corners were brightened by wild 
tangles of calliopsis, radiant in brown and 
gold; while zinnias and fever-few, mari- 
golds and dahlias vied with one another in 
decking the passing summer with a magnifi- 
cence of color that almost hurt the eye. 

“You haven’t a geranium on the place,” 
said Mabel, at length, stopping in sheer 
astonishment as they strolled toward the 
gate. “Now, in the spring, you can clear 
away these old bushes and make some beds, 
and I'll fill them with geraniums with a 
border of ageratum. They'll be beautiful 
by the—the time——.” 

But he did not finish her halting sen- 
tence. Instead, he was looking at her with 


I brought ’em for you’ piped a little voice at her elbow” 


something akin to consternation. ‘Why, 
I—why, those bushes were set out by my 
grandfather,” he stammered. “They are 
lilacs and the flowering currant. I believe 
I love the flowering currant more than any 
flower that grows.”’ It had been especially 
dear to his mother’s heart, though for what 
reason, he had not been told. Lately, he 
had begun to understand. 

“High time they were dug up, then,” 

said Mabel, with brisk decision, disregard- 
ing his expression of preference. ‘“ Straggly 
old things! It looks so old-fashioned to 
have those great bushes by the gate. Be- 
sides, I never could endure the flowering 
currant—its fragrance is positively sicken- 
ing.” 
David Heminway looked at his future 
bride with a new expression in his face. 
“T’m afraid you will have to get along with 
it,” he said, quietly. ‘We'll find another 
place for the geraniums.” 
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She looked at him in startled surprise 
that swiftly grew to resentment. “Do 
you mean that my wishes have no weight 
with you?” she asked, her whole face 
sharpened to unloveliness. ‘No, you 
needn’t put it into words. It is well that I 
find it out before it is too late. If you can- 
not gratify me in such a little matter—if 
an old flowering currant is of more account 
than my wishes—it is lucky I know it now. 
Oh, I’m so disappointed in you—I’m so 
disappointed!” 

She broke into tempestuous sobbing and 
whisking through the gate, closed it be- 
tween them. ‘‘No, you cannot come with 
me—I won’t have it—and you needn’t say 
a word, for I won’t listen. I’m sorry I ever 
came back to this dreadful town. I wish 
I might never see you again. All that you 
can do, now, is to spare me the sight of you 
as much as possible!”’ 

She turned and hurried down the shady 
street, leaving him spellbound, helpless to 
follow, to protest. This catastrophe, in 
which his holiest, tenderest dreams had 
come crashing to the ground, had stunned 
him into apathy. But it was a face grown 
prematurely haggard and woefully hopeless 
that he turned toward the kindly shelter of 
his home. In the stiff, best parlor, he sat 
with hands between his knees, gazing at 
the gay brussels carpet with unseeing eyes 
until the room grew dark. Then, with a 
patient sigh, he rose to do his evening work. 


The ungraded school of Avon had never 


been in more capable hands. Mabel had 
taken up the work in a fever of enthusiasm 
that thrilled dull pupils to unaccustomed 
effort, and spurred the brighter minds to 
unbelievable brilliancy. At home, her 
careworn father watched her with furtive 
anxiety, and the stepmother, who had 
faithfully tried to do her duty by her hus- 
band’s only child, grew perturbed. 

“What’s got into you, Mabel?” she 
asked. ‘You drive like a steam engine. 
None of the other teachers we’ve had have 
begun to take such trouble with the 
children. You'll be worn to a shadder by 
spring, an’ I sh’d think 4 

She caught herself up suddenly, as a 
possible explanation of this unnatural 
activity flashed upon her. Why, David 
Heminway had not been to the house for 
three weeks, she remembered. She had 
been so busy with the preserving that she 
had hardly noticed his absence. Now it 
rushed into her consciousness with painful 
suggestiveness. Mabel’s eye was fixed 
upon her with uncomfortable sharpness, 
spurring her to complete the suspended 
sentence. ‘I sh’d think you’d better be 
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a little careful,” she stumbled on. “You 
might have a spell of sickness.”’ 

“That wasn’t what you intended to say,” 
Mabel said, with forced calmness. “I 
suppose you're wondering why David 
Heminway hasn’t been here lately. I 
may as well tell you now as any time. I’ve 
broken my engagement, and that’s the end 
of 

Mrs. Earle looked at her, dazedly; but, 
with instinctive delicacy, made no com- 
ment. And, acting upon her suggestion, 
Mabel was spared her father’s wonderment, 
also, though the change in his daughter’s 
plans was a sore trial to the feeble man, 
who had come to regard the younger man 
as a source of strength for future days. 

But, if Mabel regretted that shattered 
dream of love and happiness, she gave no 
sign. She was aggressively cheerful, bub- 
bling over with high spirits, the life of any 
gathering, and eagerly sought when it was 
recognized that David Heminway had no 
prohibitive claim. As for David, the care 
of his little farm became an absorbing oc- 
cupation. Life was now a drab and somber 
thing. All that was left was to taithfully 
do one’s duty. 

A glorious autumn settled, prematurely, 
into winter. David would stand long at 
the living room window, gazing out at the 
barren beds and frostbitten grass, half 
conscious of comfort in this reflection of his 
mood, while he tortured his loving heart 
with the reports of Mabel’s popularity that 
were brought by the gossipy, prying wo- 
man who came, once a week, to straighten 
out his housekeeping. 

The snows of winter drifted about the 
school-house where Mabel reigned supreme, 
and still her ability was town talk, the de- 
votion of her pupils unabated. If she was 
a trifle thinner, the bright color in her 
cheeks diverted comment. 

And then, as February drew to a close, 
Miss Rosalie Byrne came to visit her aunt, 
the Congregational pastor’s wife,—came, 
surveyed the field, and elected to stay in- 
definitely. 

“ Rosalie is all worn out by the winter's 
gaiety,” little Mrs. Crowther explained, 
fluttering with the new importance that 
had invested her since the arrival of this 
bird of Paradise. “Really, city life, for a 
society girl, is very taxing, I urge her to 
make us a long visit, if she can put up with 
our quiet ways.” She did not realize that 
it was Rosalie who had suggested the pro- 
longed stay—for Rosalie had noted the 
grave David in the congregation, on Sun- 
day, had demurely gauged his good points, 
had decided that even Avon in midwinter 
need not be devoid of interest. That the 
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pursuance of the game proved, later, to be 
beset with difficulties, did not diminish the 
attraction. 

Now Miss Rosalie was, undeniably, hana- 
some, with the added attraction of pretty 
gowns worn with an extremely urban air. 
‘the allegiance of Mabel’s older admirers 
wavered a bit in the presence of this fas- 
cinating novelty, though her youthful 
following remained enthusiastically loyal. 

March merged into April and then, one 
witching day, when buds were swelling and 
the village gardens were abloom with 
daffodils, Miss Rosalie scored her first  tri- 
umph. 

“That niece of Mrs. Crowther’s is a hand- 
some girl,’”’ blundered Mr. Earle, one day, 
at dinner. ‘‘ Wonder if David Heminway 
has taken a shine to her. I hear she and 
her aunt took tea there, last night.” 

Mrs. Earle, by a desperate contortion, 
here nudged him beneath the table and, 
being accustomed to such signals, Mr. 
Earle relapsed suddenly into embarrassed 
silence. 

“Have some pickles, do,” urged Mrs. 
Earle, pressing the article upon her step- 
daughter to break the awkward pause; 
but Mabel was, apparently, unmoved. 

“Quite likely,” she said, calmly. 
must feel the need of a wife.” 


“He 


Now this was pure bravado for, beneath 
the outward indifference,the girl was quiver- 


ing from the blow. So Rosalie Byrne had 
taken tea at David’s! That could mean 
but one thing. 

But, being forewarned, she was forearmed 
against the deliberate mischief which drove 
the favored guest to dilate, to her, upon the 
beauties of the old furniture with which the 
Heminway house was filled. : 

“Why, if the collectors in the city got 
wind of those beautiful, old chairs and that 
mahogany table, Mr. Heminway would 
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have no peace of his mind,” sighed naughty 
Rosalie, ecstatically, with a sidewise eye 
upon her listener. ‘‘And such beautiful, 
old china! I was almost afraid to lift my 
teacup for fear of dropping it. These old 
things are all the rage now.” 

There was the ring of genuine admiration 
in her tones and Mabel wondered if, after 
all, her two years of emancipation from 
Avon had set her feet in the right path. 
Suddenly, though for other reasons, David’s 
despised belongings seemed as desirable as 
the glories of alost heaven. As for Rosalie, 
she did not think it necessary to explain 
the steps by which unsuspicious Mrs. Crow- 
ther had been induced to ask the privilege 
of showing her niece to Mrs. Heminway’s 
household gods. That the invitation to 
tea resulted, was inevitable, considering 
David’s old-fashioned notions of hospitality. 

As spring grew lovelier and, impercepti- 
bly, merged in summer, a change was creep- 
ing over the little teacher of the Avon 
school. A new humility grew in the face 
so piquantly willful and_ self-satisfied in 
the fall; the delicate lips took a wistful 
curve. As, surrounded by her faithful 
school guard, she stepped from the road, 
one day, to give place to a swiftly-driven 
carriage, she looked up to meet Rosalie’s 
triumphant, and David’s embarrassed 
glances with a_ sorrowfully acquiescent 
heart, though her smile was undimmed. 
She thought herself steeled against all sur- 
prise, yet it was a very little thing that 
broke her composure. 

“Here, teacher,—I brought ’em for you,” 
piped a little voice at her side, one sultry 
afternoon in early June. With an effort, 
she recalled her wandering thoughts and 
turned to graciously receive this new offer- 
ing at her overcrowded shrine, when a 
familiar odor smote her, sharply. She did 
not need the evidence of her eyes to know 
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that it was the flowering currant that was 
extended in the hot, little fist. The bright 
color ebbed from her cheeks, leaving her 
pale and worn. 

“Thank you, Molly,” she managed to 
say, and carefully made place for the de- 
spised flowers in a glass of their own. All 
through the dragging session, she stood 
enveloped in the spicy fragrance, forcing 
herself to shut out the vision of that peace- 
ful garden and see, instead, the dusty 
blackboards and the affectionate faces that 
yet turned longingly in the direction of 
freedom. 

With gleeful shouts, the school attained 
its coveted liberty; and then, when the 
voices had died in the distance, the tired 
teacher took the flowering currant tenderly 
in her hands. She did not see a little face 
that peered in at the door only to vanish in 
frightened precipitancy—a__ precipitancy 
that ended in collision. 

“Why, what is the matter, Molly?” 
asked a grave voice; and David Heminway 
set the small maid upon her feet. “Is 
Miss Earle still here ?” 

“She—she’s crying—she’s crying awful!” 
stammered Molly. 

Crying! In an instant, Molly and her 
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woes were forgotten as David strode toward 
the small red school-house. 

It was true—Mabel was crying. Her 
head was laid upon the desk and the long, 
shuddering sobs hid all sound of his ap- 
proach. And then she was lifted from her 
grief, and her face was hidden against 2 
heart that beat tumultuously, while a ten- 
der voice murmured soothing words. 

In a moment, she drew away and looked 
searchingly into his face. “Why did you 
come here?” she faltered. 

“Why did I come ?”’ David had forgotten 
for a moment, in the overwhelming renewal 
of joy. “Oh, I came to tell you why I 
was driving that Byrne girl. You might 
not understand, and I wanted you to know 
that I shall never—well, I guess I don’t 
need to tell you, now,” he ended, exultant- 
ly. ‘Will you—oh, Mabel,—will you come 
up to-morrow and tell me how large to cut 
those beds? I’m going to dig up those 
bushes to-night.” 

But a radiant face flashed up at him. 
“Don’t touch a thing, David,” Mabel cried, 
with pretty imperiousness. ‘Don’t make 
a change indoors or out—I love it all just as 
it is. I—I really believe the flowering 
currant is my favorite flower!” 


The Flight 


Her fragile life put on. 


By Arthur Stringer 


Strange beauty and soft graces day by day 


We knew not whence 


They came, yet while we watched, like snow-white plumes 
Upon her tender shoulders seemed to weigh 

O’er wistful thought and angel innocence. 

At first they dropped a burden, then they seemed 

A feathery solace and a thing of strength 

That passed a wonder through our twilight rooms. 

But still she brooded with her mournful eyes 

Amid our paths of immemorial gray, 

Amid our tumult and too alien glooms, 


And told us not. 


And so it fell at length, 


That fully winged, and weary of disguise, 

Her pilgrim spirit could no longer stay 

Beyond the walls of that lost Paradise 

Whereof all time her homesick heart had dreamed. 


Nature’s Teachings 


By Eugene Dolson 


God’s works are symbols of his plan; 
And, ever, with observant eye, 
From simplest things in Nature, man 


May highest heavenly truths descry. 
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Plate 1. Norwegian wedding spoons, wooden and painted in gay colors to suggest Viking ships. Owned 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The Story of the Spoon 


By Claire Coburn Swift 


PROPOS the spoon, a 
long time ago, a certain 
learned but humorous 
gentleman, named Hab- 
bakuk O. Westman, said: 
“Why, there’s life in the 
sound! To the hungry 

and poor and rich, it conjures up visions 
of pleasure. Its very picture moves the 
salivary glands into action and sets the 
lickerish muscles agog, while thoughts of 
good things with which it often is laden 
make mendicants draw in their breath 
and thrust out their tongues as if about 
to salute it.” 

This worthy gentleman, with a vivid 
sensory imagination, continues jocosely to 
elaborate on the possibilities of the spoon 
as a theme for an essay. The selection of 
this particular subject, he declares, “if no 
proof of genius, is a strong indication of 
taste.” And sure enough, it is an enticing 
subject for the gentle play of wit. But to 
wax serious, it has meant all things to all 
men for so long, that any large collection of 
old spoons concretely illustrates the race 
progress in the development of manners 
and customs. Such is the connotation of 
a harmless looking spoon! 

You wander through this world seeing 
those things for which you are looking,—- 
old china, old furniture, first editions, may- 
be spoons. Some slight incident has di- 
rected your interest thither, a few precious 
old spoons which a legacy has left you or a 
friend’s collection of foreign souvenir 


spoons quite modern and varied. Spoons 
begin to take on an individuality. You 
go about with eyes open for quaint and 
new ones with the zest of a four-leaf clover 
hunt. If you have the purse of a collector 
to possess them, at least you must place 
them as to age. Your fancy toys musingly 
with their intimate relation to the common 
lot. An unsympathetic alien probably 
dubs it your “new hobby.”” But unheed- 
ing, you feel like a discoverer of a fascinat- 
ing unexplored territory. To be sure, 
there have been plenty of other explorers, 
but their records have been fragmentary 
and vague so you may pursue your quest 
with enough obstacles to make it interest- 
ing and enough definite knowledge to give 
you clues worth following. 

Our “arboreal ancestors” undoubtedly 
found their tightly closed palm, a hollow 
cocoanut or a sea shell, entirely satisfactory 
for carrying water to their lips. No one 
would be so presumptuous as to say when 
and where the first spoon was fashioned 
and its material. That the spoon is the 
direct descendant of the cauldron is just one 
man’s way of saying that the need for 
spoons was not definitely felt until the dis- 
covery of fire and the heating of liquids 
which could not be held in the hand. The 
instinct of primitive people to adopt the 
natural objects about them to the require- 
ments of their daily lives must have led 
them to make the first spoons of bone, horn, 
ivory and wood, materials which could be 
handled without great skill, and later 
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Plate 11, The large spoon and the central two below are Indian spoons; the other two are Turkish silver-gilt 
and enamel. Owned by Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


bronze and other metals. As far back as __ silver spoons in common domestic use date 


back only a few hundred years. 
If you are wise as to the manners and 
customs of different races, especially their 


the Pentateuch, gold spoons are mentioned, 
and both gold and silver spoons were made 
for royalty for several thousand years, but 


The first, third and fourth are Italian brass spoons from the 17th and 18th centuries; No. 2 isa 
Swedish silver spoon, 18th century; No. 5 is an Italian bronze spoon, 18th century. 
Owned by Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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table manners, that knowledge will be 
illuminating in your study of spoons. 
Some of the old books of manners and ser- 
vice at the table give most explicit direc- 
tions as to the management of the spoon. 
The odd little scoop of alabaster shown in 
Plate 2, illustrates an old Egyptian practice. 
All manner of curiously carved Egyptian 
spoons, rich in symbolism of design and 
made of ivory, bone and wood, have been 
discovered in ancient tombs. Simple spoons 
similar to this, together with a shell of 
alabaster, have also been unearthed. From 
a vase of ointment, presumably this spoon 
was used to transfer to the shell-like re- 
ceptacle the liquid so often used in the 
——. of the toilet of some Egyptian 

auty, whose charms were incomplete 
without the fragrant ointment. The great- 
er number of Greek and Roman spoons 
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Exquisitely beautiful workmanship was 
achieved by some of those earlier Ital- 
ian silversmiths. To be sure, in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, folding spoons and 
forks were combined and carried about 
in the pocket, but these forks were used 
for serving and not in eating. 

It is quite unnecessary to turn back to 
pages of history to realize that spoons have 
performed many a strange function in their 
day. The unnamable spoons among the 
wedding gifts of any bride prove the mod- 
ern ingenuity of the silversmith in order 
to give the piquancy of novelty to, his 
spoon trade. But in reality, he borrows 
from the styles of the past more often than 
otherwise. Some of the former uses of the 
spoon are now obsolete. We do not re- 
quire the small snuff spoons of our great- 
grandmother’s day, nor do we need to 


were of silver and bronze. 
A copy of an early Roman 
spoon in Plate 2, Figure 6, 
has a _ characteristic of 
many of these spoons. In 
the union of the bowl 
with the handle, the attach- 
ment is so made that when 
the spoon is held in a 
horizontal position it is 
about half an inch below 
the stem. The spike-like 
stem was used for open- 
ing sea-shells. From early 
Christian days till the 
twelfth century, little can 
be said of special interest 
about spoons. In_ those 
early centuries, the nations 
of Europe were too ab- 
sorbed in warring for a 
foothold in the land to 
develop the arts,and spoons 
were . distinctly utilitarian 
and little more. 

Illustrations in illumin- 
ated medizval manuscripts 
eke out the meager descrip- 
tions which: remain to tell 
us of the pleasures of the 
table in that period. These 
absorbedly drawn and 
naive pictures relate their 
own story of queer arrange- 
ments. They show that 
tablespoons were used be- 
fore knives and forks. Not 
till as late asthe seventeenth 
century were forks com- 
monly used in England, 
and this innovation came 


from the older and more re- Plate 7. Swiss spoon, boxwood with silver trimmings. Owned by Mr. 
fined Italian civilization. 


Charles J. Dyer, Worcester, Mass. Turkish spoon with tortoise- 
shell bowl, owned by Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth relates 
how a royal lady 
once ate her soup 
with a spoon a foot 
and half in 
length, Among 
Asiatic people a 
Ruid or long handle 
spoon is still in use 
—a spoon which in 
its lineage is a 
direct descendant 
of that used ‘in 
eating from a com- 
mon dish. The 
peasant folk of 
Norway still drink 
from a wooden wed- 
ding spoon (Plate 
1), which after the 


Plate 6. Four old silver spoons, owned by Mr. Charles J. Dyer of Worcester, Mass. fashion of the lov- 


At the right an old English toddy spoon, owned by Mr. A. W. Longfellow of Boston 


travel about with our own individual 
spoon (with a handle folding back some- 
times), to the banquets of our friends, 
as was often done in the Middle Ages. 
Long-handled spoons particularly adapted 
to the inconvenience of eating with a 
ruff, have had their day. A ridiculous story 


ter, prehistoric 


spoon; a copy of a William and Mary spoon in 


ing-cup, ispassed 
from friend to friend at the wedding-feast. 
The Swedish spoon in Plate 5 has tiny 
rings to fasten to a chain to be worn about 
the waist, not unlike the modern device 
of the Laplander for carrying his spoon 
with him. 

At first blush, religion and spoons seem 


pewter; copy of early Christian 
Arts. 


Roman spoon. Owned by Boston Museum of Fine 
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THE STORY 


to have little connection, yet archxologists 
have unearthed ancient spoons which have 
played their part in religious ceremonial 
and rite in days gone by. Collectors of old 
spoons prize very highly the few apostle 
spoons still in existence—spoons with the 
figure of one of the twelve as a knop. They 
were seldom found before the middle of the 
fifteenth century but are frequently alluded 
to in old inventories and by Elizabethan 
dramatists. The custom was for the 
asor to present one of these spoons to a 
child as his first gift at the time of christen- 
ing. The giver chose the apostle whose 
anniversary came nearest in the calendar 
to the christening day. How quaintly 
this custom mirrors the religious feeling of 
the Middle Ages, which tinctured the 
simplest usages of daily life! As soon as 
the little child learned to feed himself, the 
current belief was that with which each 
mouthful he began to acquire a knowl- 
edge of biblical biography. Like so many 
Christian customs, the kernel of the idea 
may be traced to the heathen practice of 
placing figures of the gods on many of their 
utensils. A complete set of apostle spoons 
numbered thirteen, for it included the 
“Master” spoon with the figure of the 
Christ. Probably the most perfect set was 
made in 1626 and now belongs to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, 
London. Hone’s 
Every Day Book 
thus refers to these 
spoons; “S. Paul’s 
day being the first 
festival of an apostle 
in the year, it is an 
opportunity for allud- 
ing to the ancient 
English custom with 
sponsors, or visitors - 
at christenings of 
presenting spoons 
called apostle spoons, 
because the figures 
of the twelve apostles 
were chased or 
carved upon the 
tops of the handles. 
Persons who could 
afford it gave the 
set, others a smaller 
number, and a poor 
person offered the 
ift of one, with the 
of the saint 
after whom the child 
was named or. dedi- 
cated, or was the 


patron saint of the Plate 9. Set of silver spoons adapted from a + model at the Handicraft shop, 


good-natured donor.” 


OF THE SPOON 


Another somewhat common expression 
of this medizval spirit is the ‘‘maiden head” 
spoon, whose knop was an image of the 
virgin and very often found in the six- 
teenth century. 

One of the most beautiful and ancient 
of English medieval spoons, which is still 
preserved with other regalia in the Tower 
of London, is the coronation spoon, a copy 
of which is reproduced in Plate 4. This 
splendid spoon, with its lovely arabesques, 
is ten and one-half inches long, of silver 
gilt, with four large pearls set near the base. 
Though the subject of such controversy, 
it was probably made in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Although spoons of every land and every 
age have their appeal, more is known and 
written about English and colonial domes- 
tie silver spoons than any others. More- 
over, to hall-marked silver spoons we must 
look for any accuracy in determining the 
evolution of the form of the spoon. Time 
was when the possession of silver spoons was 
an indication of social standing and wealth. 
As late as the fourteenth century, wooden 
and horn spoons were used by the common 
people in England and on the Continent. 
But as early as 1259, a dozen silver spoons 
are mentioned in the will of Martin de 8. 
Cross and after that date, they are frequent- 
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Plate 8. Views of some of the successive stages in the making of a craftsman 
from an ingot of silver, at the Handicraft shop, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


spoon, 


ly referred to in other wills. 
inventories, which may seem as 


These old 
as dust 


to contemplate, are full of these curious 
jottings about family possessions which 
prove the values attached to a spoon and 
the care with which they were preserved. 


Among the earliest of these domestic 
English spoons in the fifteenth century are 
many distinguished for their round bowls, 
hexagonal stems and plain knob or acorn 
top. During the next century, the baluster 
stem and seat head top (see Plate 6, 
Figure 6, for seat head), and a pear-shap- 
ed bowl, were much in vogue. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century a very 
definite change appeared. The bowl was 
elongated to a regular ellipse, the handle 


Plate 10. Group of colonial spoons to show changes 
recent loan exhibition of American silver at 


continued in a 
tongue, popularly 
known as a “rat 
tail” which ran 
down the back of 
the bowl for added 
strength. The 
handle, instead of 
being round or 
hexagonal, was 
flattened and 
broadened at the 
ends, often divided 
into two clefts. 
(See William and 
spoon, Plate 
2, Figure 5). Var- 
ious modifications 
of these shapes ex- 
isted, but these 
t 
popular or the 
time. The early 
part of the eight- 
eenth century 
brought a new 
style. The handle was quite round, 
turned up at the top, having a high 
ridge down the middle. Later, the 
bowl was more pointed or egg-shaped, the 
top of the handle turned down instead of 
up and the rat tail was shortened into a 
drop. This is the well-known old English 
pattern very commonly in use from 1760 
to 1880 and still a favorite. Another 
spoon which appeared early in the last 
century, and so common to-day that it 
exists in almost every household, is the 
fiddle-head spoon, which has a sharp, angu- 
lar shoulder on either side of the stem above 
the bowl and near the handle, so that the 
entire handle is not unlike a fiddle in ap- 
pearance. 


bowl and handle, 1700-1800. From the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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THE STORY OF THE SPOON 


Plate 10 offers an unusual opportunity to study the changes 
in the form of colonial spoons during the period from 1700 to 
1800, since at that period of colonial history all things English 
were admired and aped, the styles of most of these spoons 
is Old English uninfluenced by foreign notions. They are 
from the remarkable loan collection of American silver which 
was recently exhibited at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Never before has such an exhibition been held for it included the 
work of ninety American silversmiths. Many of the precious 
heirlooms shown belonged to old families in the neighborhood 
of Boston, as most of the finest colonial silversmithing was 
done in that locality. 
The development of the 
elliptical and the egg- 
shaped bow! is well-illus- 
trated and the changes in 
handle and gradual dis- 
appearance of the rat tail 
is also noticeable. Spoons 
6 and 7 in this plate are 
the work of the celebrated 
silversmith and patriot, 
Paul Revere. 

The views of an incom- 
plete craftsman spoon in 
Plate 8, though chosen 
arbitrarily, suggest the 
successive stages in its 
process of making. This 


particular spoon was mod- 

eled from an old New- 
buryport design at the 
Handicraft shop, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, and 
its construction simi- 


4 lar to that of all hand- 

made spoons to-day, as 
well as many of the ear- 
lier spoons. The silver- 
smith starts with his ingot 
of silver, a narrow strip 


which experience has _ by Mr. A. W. Longfellow, 

é taught him to use, shorter, oe 

7 . narrower, and thicker than the dimensions of 


the completed spoon. Then he begins to ham- 
mer this ingot, widening it at one end for the 
bowl, leaving the shank or stem thick, and 
flattening it for the handle. With the ex- 
ception of the finishing and a little filing, the 
spoon is wrought into shape by the knowing 
use of hammers of various shapes and sizes, 
without the aid of machinery. 

The deciphering of the hall-marks is the most 
obvious method of determining the date of Eng- 
lish silver, for all English silver is carefully 
marked under government supervision which 
fixes the date and sterling quality. If com- 
pletely marked, a spoon will have the sterling 
mark, the date letter, the mark of the office at 
which assayed and also the mark of the maker 
or shop from which it is sold. 


Plate 4. Copy of Coronation spoon, pre- : 
served with regalia in Tower of London. The oldest hall-marked English plate now 
Probably 12th century. Owned by Mr. owned by collectors and museums is spoons. 


Charles J. Dyer, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Cavirabbiobster 


By Burges Johnson 


Illustrated by E. Warde Blaisdell 


The Cavirabbiobster is a captivating cuss, 
With an eye like an inland sea; 

With an appetite voracious and a massive maw so spacious 
That he doesn’t draw the line at you or me— 
Whoopee! He’ll butter you and dip you in his tea. 

Just as greedily he’ll dish up in a stew a tramp or bishop, 
Mercy me! 

Quite catholic his taste, though his looks are lithe and chaste, 
He’s a bulbous, bilious, bosky-looking, baffulacious baste. 


He comes upon you quietly, a-tossing on your bed,— 
"Tis thus he has come to me, 

And his features wan and pallid were the hue of lobster salad, 
Welsh rabbits formed the skin of either knee,— 
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THE CAVIRABBIOBSTER 


Whoopee! He was panoplied with pastry, cap-a-pie. 
The effect of him is utter, and it does no good to mutter 

Fiddle Dee! 
For oysters, fried and raw, decorate his either jaw,— oe 
This Cavirabbiobster with the hot-bread in his paw. 5 ae 


Have ye seen him, O my brothers, as ye kicked the clothes about, 
When he came with a grin of glee ? 

And ye fainted, falling, falling, through his vasty void appalling, 
To be grinded up in his machinery ; 
Whoopee! ‘Tis a thing we don’t t eufficiently foresee. 

Did ye wave the echoes, yelping, “Take away that second helping!” q 
Glory be! 

Henceforth throughout my life I will hearken to my wife,— 

Tea, temperance and toast, my boy, are good enough for me. q 


Rose bedroom, decorated with appliqué work. Pink cabbage roses were cut from wall-paper and appliqued 7 
in festoons upon a green moire background. Chintz is frequently used in preference to wallpaper. 
With very sharp shears the flowers are cut out, then with a boiled paste made of flour and 
water which, when done, should be of the consistency of starch, cover the back of each 
flower so that no portion shall escape. Apply the cut-out design quickly and 
hold in place with a soft bit of cheese-cloth until it shall have entirely 
adhered to the background. The method of dividing the 
walls horizontally, as is done in this room by placing 
the frieze one-third of the way down, is valu- 
able when papering a room with high 
ceilings and desiring to diminish 
the effect of hight. 
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“I have everything now,” she sighed happily 


My Zulu Housemaid 


By Mildred Stapley 
Mustrated by Rollin Kirby 
[Concluded] 


LL about were gourds, 
calabashes of native beer 
and dry mealie cakes. 
An ox and a sheep were 
being roasted over great 
fires ; for it is only on such 
occasions that the native 

eats meat; then he gorges ta an extent 
limited only by the cubic inches of a 
much distended stomach. Apparently 
this feasting, and the adornment of Ama- 
ganda with a bridal veil (a mat of beads 
about six by eight inches), was the whole 
ceremony. But I felt better about it, 
when I gave the groom a gold ring and 
told him to put it on his wife’s finger. 

They were a fine sight, these big Zulus, 
well oiled and rubbed till their bodies 
looked like newly-made bronze, still warm 
from the casting. They were abundantly 
decorated with beadwork and carved bone, 
and carried their big war shields and all 
sorts of assegais. The ladies were less 
ornate, except as to headdress. The older 
married women wore their hair in conical 


projections sometimes ten inches tall; the 
younger, including Amaganda, wore little 
braids helped out with yellow tambooti 
grass, and terminated frequently by a 
brass ring or a sixpence. They had a fair 
share of necklaces and bracelets; and had 
draperies from either the waist or should- 
ers. The young mothers had babies tied to 
their backs in blankets, while plenty of 
older children swarmed about. 

The show ended in a dance; a war dance 
of great movement and wild yells, and 
they were still at it when we left. 

The next great event in Chet’s life while 
he was with me, was the circus. Having 
learned that a company would perform for 
two nights at Eschowe, that the colonists 
for miles around would ride in on their 
cape carts, and camp outside the village, 
we decided to let our boys go. The matter 
of transportation worried me, two of our 
men being off with the cape cart that day; 
but, Piet, when called into consultation, 
said they could all walk, that fifty miles 
were nothing! So we gave each one, 
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camp and house boys alike, a two-shilling 
piece, the price of admission, and a shilling 
for extras, and sent them off radiant. 

Our circus was the second morning after, 
when, not finding a sign of breakfast prepa- 
ration in the kitchen, I went down to the 
sheds where the boys slept. The news of 
our bounty had previously been shouted 
north, east, south, and west; the way 
news is sent by the natives. Someone is 
sure to hear it, and he in his turn shouts 
to the four corners of the earth. So all 
the people in the Kroals knew of the trip 
to town, and, possibly by pre-arrangement, 
had assembled to hear about it from the 
boys returning at daybreak. All were 
so eager over what was going on, that no 
one saw me coming. And I, as soon as I 
caught sight of the show, rushed back con- 
vulsed with laughter and summoned the 
others from their beds to see it. 

On a pole, stretched between the roofs 
of two sheds, was Chet, actually pirouetting 
on one toe, as he had seen the premiére 
danseuse do; but his powers of imitation 
had gone farther than this; for, the re- 
mains of the night-dress, cut very décolletté, 
had been donned for the occasion, while 
for a ballet skirt were fastened in his belt 
all the discarded Natal Times and Eschowe 
journals of the past months, pleated mi- 
nutely; rows upon rows of them, till they 
rose and fell about his brown legs in a 
fashion that not even the best Parisian 
gauzes could have excelled. 

After his twirling had been sufficiently 
applauded he called for a pole, a long 
bamboo stick which Umdoichilahno passed 
up to him; this he balanced; starting 
from one roof, he would rush madly to the 
other, with the pole upright on his out- 
spread palm, and return with it on the 
end of his nose; then he would start it 
rolling from his shoulder down his arm and 
back, and throw it and catch it on one 
finger. The crowd gasped in wonder; but, 
such a thing as fear that he might fall 
never entered a woolly head, least of all, 
his 


How much-longer this exhibit of Chet’s 
extraordinary adroitness might have con- 
tinued, there is no telling; he looked as if 
he could keep it up all morn; but, Umdoi- 
chilahno, a pattern of punctuality, sudden- 
ly, pointing to the sun and crying, “ Break- 
fast time for the chiefs,” made for the 
kitchen, and Chet, reluctantly divesting 
himself of his ballet skirt, followed. 

This was not the first exhibition I had 
had of Chet’s mimicry. Finding that he 
had a native name for each one of us, I 
asked one day when I heard him refer to 
Mr. C. as “ Unyahis.” 


“Chet, what does Unyahis mean?” 
Being a savage, it did not occur to him 
to dissimulate or evade; instead, he gave 
a promising grin, and without a word, left 
the room, shutting the door quietly behind 
him. He re-entered, slamming the door, 
looking neither to right nor left, crossing 
the long room with mighty strides and 
managing to upset two chairs in his passage, 
a trifle to which he paid not the least at- 
tention. A most excellent impersonation 
of the big, indomitable Englishman. 
“Unyahis” meant a mighty thing that 
swept all before it—the man’s character 
in a nutshell. 

Of the other three men, one was but 
little liked. A moody man, he was, given 
to grumbling, but it was not this propen- 
sity that bothered us as much as a vague 
feeling of distrust. Though I never saw 
any evidence of it, I always felt as if the 
man were spying on me, as if his occasional. 
efforts at conversation were in the nature 
of a cross-examination. Imagine my re- 
spect for my housemaid’s penetration, 
when, to illustrate the meaning of the name 
he had given Mr. R:, he clasped his hands 
lightly behind his back, sauntered lazily 
around the room, apparently studying the 
ceiling, but from time to time giving me 
— glances from the corner of his eye. 

he passed my work-box, he slyly opened 

it for a hasty survey of its contents. He 
also opened my expense book, and slipped 
a letter he saw there in his pocket, then he 
sauntered out of the room, returning, 
after a moment to replace the letter in 
another casual tour of the room. 
. I showed only amusement at this, but 
ever after, thanks to Chet’s unwitting 
revelation, I kept my letters under lock 
and key. Chet’s name for this man meant 
‘secretive and sly.” 

Chet informed me one day, that, with 
the assistance of Amaganda’s two brothers, 
just returned ‘from a year’s work over in 

atal, he was going to build a white man’s 
house for himself. I promised that when 
he had gathered all his materials together 
I would give him three days off, so that he 
might get a good start. He waited till 
Amaganda and her friends were taking 
tea with me some Sundays later, to give 
me an invitation to his new home. No 
more crawling on hands and knees to enter 
his door, he told me; one could walk in 
upright, “like white man.” 

t we saw out there amongst the 
straw-kroals was a funny little adobe 
house consisting of “ cook-loom” and “live- 
loom” (Chet was picking up “plenty 
English” by this time). The house was a 
diminutive copy of my own, save that it 
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hadn’t a right angle in it. For windows, 
small bits of glass were set in, anywhere and 
all askew, and as immovable as the windows 
of a London omnibus. Heaven only knows 
where he got the glass, as it is a great 
treasure. 

But it was the inside that amused me; 
for there the various wooden cases in which 
our provisions came over from Eschowe 
were converted into seats and shelves and 
cupboards, and draped, in imitation of 
my burlap, with all the old mealie sacks 
Chet had been hoarding for the past six 
months. The photographs I had given 
them in frames of braided straw, and all 
the colored pictures from the occasional 
Sunday Herald I received, were tacked on 
his walls. On a shelf were collected the old 
paper novels we had read and reread and 
discarded. Some of them were French. 
Probably not for a dozen generations, if 
ever, would one of his descendants be able 
to read; but Chet was after “the right 
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thing.” So there was his little library 
awaiting the future scholar. There were 
several cushions about, Amaganda’s own 
pluckings from the birds she trapped; and 
their bed of straw in one corner was covered 
by a beautiful kaross of monkey skins. 

Need I say how proud these two big 
babies were over their home, and how we 
all praised it and hastened the next day 
to add each a donation to it? 

It was here, not long after, that Ama- 
ganda’s child was born, and I was invited 
to name the little lady “white man’s 
name.” They wanted my own, but their 
tongues could not pronounce it, as I fore- 
saw. So I had to think of something that 
would accord better with the musical 
syllables of their language. I decided 
upon Heléna, which pleased them greatly. 
Chet loved to say it, and I would often 
hear him singing softly, as he went about 
his work, “ Helaina Helaina.” With her 
name I sent the baby the only gift I had 
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handy, some gay embroidered silk hand- 
kerchiefs bought at Teneriffe on the way 
out; and though, of course, the child 
lacked any attempt at clothing, when her 
mother brought her to see me, there was 
always a gaudy silk handkerchief around 
the little brown neck. 

It was one of Chet’s duties to grind 
mealies, and to cut forage for the horses. 
We had had sent up from Durban, a Yan- 
kee invention for this purpose, and had it 
fastened out near the sheds, where I used 
to go down myself sometimes and turn it 
for exercise. One morning, on approach- 
ing, I saw Chet on hands and knees closely 


seeking something on the ground. He 


looked up at my “Saccabuona”; the most 
woeful look I had ever seen on his face. 

“Why Chet, what’s the matter? What 
have you lost ?” 

“ Finger, Inkosaghas,” he answered 
mournfully, and went on with his search. 

“Your finger?” I repeated in amaze- 
ment, ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Yes, finger,”’ and he held up a bleeding 
stump. I immediately comprehended the 
misfortune. He had felt, against warnings 
innumerable, how much corn remained to 
be ground in the hopper, and had cut off 
his own finger. 

“But run for Inkos!” I cried, “ Run at 
once, and he will put mooti on it.” 

“No, Inkosaghas,” he said, without 
budging, “I must first find finger to put 
back,” and he went on separating the 
blades of grass. 

“But, your finger wouldn’t be there, 
Chet, it must be in the corn chopper.” 

“No, Inkosaghas Ikona!”’ he said simply, 
not realizing that it had immediately 
passed out of sight into the machine. 

“Stop searching, Chet, and run for mooti; 
even if you found the finger, Inkos Can- 
field could not fasten it on again.” 

He was speechless at this sad news; 
but, he gave me one look, in which I read 
the downfall in his estimation of my race. 

“Then my wife will love me less,” he 
said, after a dejected silence; and this 


fear, more than the pain he must have been . 


suffering, had brought that look of woe 
to his face. I found it to be a prevalent 
notion amongst them, that even the slight- 
est amputation would cost them the love 
of awoman. Physical imperfections being 
so rare, it is no wonder they felt that a 
man with but nine fingers could not be as 
desirable in a woman’s eyes as one with ten. 

Failing to find his finger. Chet came to 
the unshakable belief that my horse, who 

d been grazing near by, had eaten it. 
This he harbored long after he had ample 
proofs that the loss of a finger did not 
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affect Amaganda’s affections; and the 
grudge he ever after bore the poor animal 
was the only bit of ugliness I ever dis- 
covered in his sunny nature. 

On the table, which served us all asa 
desk, stood a little, round American alarm 
clock. A “beehive,” I think it was called, 
about four inches tall and as many thick; 
and this, above all my other possessions, 
excited Chet’s admiration. When I taught 
him to wind it and set the alarm daily, he 
was as delighted as were our scientists 
on the arrival of their new microscope. 
I also taught him (with much difficulty) 
to tell time; but, primitive instincts were 
strong in his savage breast, and whenever 
I asked the hour, he went first to consult 
the sun, then verified his observation by 
reference to my clock. So it was not the 
utility of the article that made him so 
attached to it. What was the nature of 
his affection, I learned one day, when he 
asked me how many “Scotchmen” he 
must save up in order to buy a similar 
clock, because ‘ Amaganda loved it much.” 
(Being fond of the Scotch, I regret to 
chronicle that some of them, in the early 
days, used to pass off on the natives they 
employed, a two-shilling piece for a half 
crown, and to this day the Zulu’s name 
for the lesser coin perpetuates the story 
of the swindle. ) 

I told him that I thought about ten 
Scotchmen would buy the coveted clock 
for Amaganda. 

“Inkos bought little clock for his wife,” 
he explained, pointing to my watch. “I 
buy one for my wife, but she like better 
this kind; makes noise.” 

The weeks wore on without Chet’s 
accumulating the necessary shillings. So 
when the sad days of packing up came, I 
sent the nickel clock to Amaganda with my 
compliments. Among many discarded 
articles that found their way to the adobe 
house were several rolls of pink tape— 
government “red tape” with which we 
used to fasten our official reports. The 
next morning, early, Mrs. Chet trudged in, 
her baby slung over her shoulders to thank 
me for my gifts. In imitation of my gold 
chain, she had arranged the pink tape 
around her neck, and, as the clock suspended 
from it was too bulky to be tucked in her 


- beaded belt, it was left to swing back and 


forth, hard against her poor stomach, at 
every step. But Amaganda did not mind 
this slight discomfort. 

“T have everything now,” she sighed 
happily, “‘White wife’s house, white wife’s 
name for baby, and white wife’s clock!” 
and there were grateful tears in her eyes 
as she wrung my hand heartily. 
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The Italian Gift of Song 
An Interview with Pope Pius the Tenth 
By Amy A. Bernardy 


ASTER Sunday. Easter 


lilies are blossoming in 
the tropics and Easter 
bells ringing all over the 
world, but in Rome loud- 


est, sweetest, merriest. 
From the slow toll of St. Peter’s to 
the cheerful peals on the Aventine or 
the harmonious chimes by the Tiber, 
all the bells of Rome are singing. 
From the cool dimness of the churches 
waves of sound float in the sunlit air. 
Waves of sound from choir and organ 
seem to shake the damask on the pillars 
and the cloth of gold on the relics, to 
make even the lights on the high altar 
flicker and twinkle as in a breath of wind. 

The violets are all in bloom, just now, 
in the cloister of St. Paul, and the jon- 
uils smile by the ancient mosaics of 
the Lateran. For even the flowers seem 
to feel the breath of resurrection, when 
it is Easter, in Rome. And the bells 
seem to sing forth the very essence of the 
joy of the world, when it is Easter, in 
Rome. You get to know them all and 
to love them, these bells of Rome, those 
that laugh and those that sigh, those that 
crash right overhead and those that barely 
reach you, as the desire of a distant heart. 
For they ring every day at noon, and fill 
the air with music. 

They all rang in the morning sun of a 


bright autumn day, when I heard them. 


last. It was on the great square of St. 
Peter, and on the threshold of the Vatican 
a Swiss guard, making a brilliant spot 
of color in his motley costume (a design 
of Michel Angelo and a suggestion of times 
picturesque), lowered his halberd and 
formally inquired what my errand might 

Crowds of pilgrims and _ visitors 
were surging up the marble stairs, past the 


Swiss guards in their motley array, across 
the courtyard, up into the gray, cool, 
winding ways to the loggias, to the private 
apartments, to the offices and chapels. 

ostly, however, past another set of guards 
in costume Napoleonic, to the great Clemen- 
tine hall and thence to the red-uphols- 
tered chapel-room of the public audiences: 
there may have been a hundred, and more 
were coming, and they looked twice as 
many, in the hot and stifling air, and in the 
dusty slanting rays of the sun that shot 
through the great windows notwithstand- 
ing the heavy Italian blinds. 

Fain would the attendants have shoved 
me too along, but that a murmured word, 
and a precious envelope in my hand, told 
them that this was a private audience. 
The envelope had been delivered two 
nights before, at my residence and into 
my own hands, by a pompous, white- 
haired messenger, to whom my apprecia- 
tion was discreetly conveyed with an 
offering of gold. For more precious than 
gold and rubies was the message and indeed 
harder to acquire. A.private audience of 
his holiness is one of the Vatican sensations 
that you can’t buy. 

It is announced, but for the formality 
of the delivery, very simply, on a plain 
card: “His holiness will receive—in 
private audience Saturday at twelve 
o’clock.” But it means quite a little, 
even in a worldly way. It means that 
you have power, position and influential 
friends in the world outside; that the 
rector of a foreign Catholic college in 
Rome has vouched for you on his own 
responsibility or the word of a diplomat 
or a prelate; that an ambassador or a 
cardinal, perchance, has backed you in 
your desire; that your desire is not merely 
that of gratifying your personal pride, 
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interest or curiosity, for you must have a 
good, distinctive, impressive reason for 
soliciting the oft denied privilege; that 
you have had “pull” enough to reach that 
rather exclusive personage, his excellency 
the majordomo of the apostolic palaces, 
with it, and that he has tested it and found 
it good. Otherwise he shoves you along 
in the public audience, which is called 
public because there are so many that 
get it, and so many more that don’t. 

It also means that before reaching this 
threshold of the world secluded you have 
often come from the world without, and 
patiently waited hours at a time in the dim, 
stiff, gilt and brocaded antechambers of his 
excellency, who is a very busy man and of 
whose time the pope is master. “Wait” 
is the motto of the Vatican etiquette. 
“Wait patiently.” They hustle with 
dignity, in there. My own personal reason 
was immigration. The interest which 
the pope feels for the humble must, I 
thought, warm his heart toward the Little 
Italies beyond the sea, humble, toiling, 
Catholic. I wanted to feel the heart of 
Little Italy beating, the voice of Little 
Italy echoing through the Vatican walls. 
I wanted a message that I could bring to 
the simple of heart who often, in the wide 
world and on the open sea, had wished to 
know what the pope might be to them, 
what be really looked like, whether he ever 
thought of them, as a priest and as a 
patriot, for he is both. His excellency 
found my reason good. 

Another subject interested me too. So 
much had been said at random about his 
attitude toward music, especially liturgic 
that it really would be worth while to 
achieve some direct information. But 
even a hint as to one’s personal interests 
or desires is forbidden in the conversation 
with sovereigns, no less of the church 
than of the world. True, I had done all I 
could, under the circumstances: I had 
hinted broadly—oh, quite broadly—to 
his excellency the majordomo, a keen- 
eyed and quick-witted Roman prelate: 
but would he pass the hint to his mighty 
superior? And would the pope really 
speak? I remembered my experience 
with a queen, who mostly questioned me. 

In a corner of the audience-card there 
is a simple reminder, lest you ignore or 
forget, to the effect that men are expected 
to appear in the pontifical presence in a 
frock-coat; and ladies in black, with a 
black veil on the head. - Custom decrees 
moreover, that they shall remain ungloved, 
and good taste suggests the absence of any, 
except perhaps one, cross-shaped-jewel. 
So forth I went, that bright morning, 


trailing yards of black draperies all around 
and after me, while all the bells of Rome 
were ringing in the glory of the midday 
sun. Even the gorgeous heaviness of the 
Clementine hall, marbled‘ and * frescoed, 
seemed to lighten and brighten up in the 
dim and soft whiteness from the loggia near 
by, when I sat down on the-huge carved 
bench running the length ofthe wall, to 
await his excellency, and congratulated 
myself. Music and - immigration were 
fluttering in my mind and‘ fighting for 
supremacy against all manner of doubts, 
and against each other; ._ but somehow. 
they had managed to be both uppermost 
when, following the friendly nod of his 
excellency in black and purple, passing red- 
robed ushers and dragging my draperies 
on the highly polished floors of a series of 
rooms in scarlet and gold, I proceeded alone 
through groups of visitors gradually 
decreasing in numbers, until I found 
myseif the sole stranger in the great 
throne room, more red velvet, more dazzl- 
ing gold, more inlaid cabinets and precious 
vases, enough to start you staring and 
wondering. But I was thinking of the 
Italian immigrant and the Gregorian 
chant. At the other end, two noble 
guards, helmet in hand, were keeping 
watch, stiff and straight. 

And then suddenly something purple 
and black passed out of the next room, 
a door was opened, an ecclesiastic beckoned 
me forward and through the door, with 
a soft-spoken “Avancez, madame,” and 
there, in his library, tall, serene, command- 
ing in his white robes stood Pius the Tenth. 
I bowed to the ground. 

The pope has aged quite a little since 
I saw him last, as patriarch of Venice, 
blessing a noble Italian warship just being 
launched, amid the shouts of the workmen 
and the roar of the crowds and the salute 
of the cannon. But he is still strong and 

werful, and there is the gleam of dignity 
in his clear eyes, and the fatherly touch 
in his white hand. 

Venerable, indeed, yet not by any means 
the carved ivory idol that Pope Leo looked. 
And the expression is his face has nothing 
of that wary, keen, knowing, sarcastic 
look that was characteristic of the pre- 
decessor. Leo was above all a diplomat, 
a scholar, a man of the world. This man 
is above all a priest: such a priest, indeed, 
as might have lived in the tenth century 
and strayed thence into the twentieth: 
a man born to exemplify the word of 
Christ and not to cope with the vanity and 
wickedness of a valley of corruption and 
malice. From his hand, shining with the 
great pontifical ring, his blessing may 
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be received, even by the unbelieving with 
humility of heart, for it is the blessing 
of a good old man even more than the 
blessing of the pope; because his human 
qualities seem really to outshine his 
hierarchic dignity. 

“You speak Italian, I am told.” He 
never uses the formal “we.” 

“Of course, Santita. 1 was born in 
Florence.” 

“Why, then you are Italian!” 

“Ttalian by birth and heart, most cer- 
tainly, Santita.”’ 

“And you come from America. There 
are a great number of our Italians there. 
Tell me about them.” 

So I told him of the Little Italies beyond 
the seas; of their loyalty to the church, 
which helps to make them good, law 
abiding citizens with a respect for the 
established authority in material as well as 
moral law; of the delight with which 
many would hail my accounts of an au- 
dience with the pope. He listened at- 
tentively, questioning now and then. 
His Italian is clear, direct, simple, with 
just the least ring of the Venetian tone 
about it. 

“Tt is good work to try and cheer our 
Italians in the strange land with the 
language and the thoughts of their country. 
You are doing a thing that is good. May 
God bless you for it. They do need honest, 


wholesome recreation, for instance on ~ 


Sunday afternoons, after the week’s 
toil and the morning’s religious celebra- 
tion. Music—they have music, of course. 
Are you not interested in music, too?” 

My way was all laid out for me. “I 
am interested in music for their sake, 
Santita. Music they have, only, there 
are limitations. Some of the most in- 
telligent and the most devout are just 
now wondering if they do right or wrong, 
for the chant in their churches is not al- 
ways Gregorian. Sometimes, indeed, far 
from that. But it is not a willful fault. 
It is the best they can do; and they would 
rather have some music than none at all.” 

“Quite so,” said the pope. In such 
cases the kind of the music is not the most 
important item. What matters most, 
above all, is honesty, good-will, and a 
clean and Christian life in the family 
and the community. You go forth and 
tell them this: that I send them my bless- 
ing; that I wish them to lead pure, honest 
lives; to refrain from using profane and 
unclean language.” 

“Tt is not always easy, Santita. They 
live in hardship, and sometimes feel bitterly 
and their associations are not generaly 
refined.” 
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“T understand, I understand. Still, they 
should try. They should try to sanctify 
the holidays, to revere the laws of God and 
the state, to be good, law-abiding citizens, 
God-fearing and faithful to our Italian 
religion, which is the Catholic religion.” 

Oft was the name of Italy thus repeated 
in the conversation, as if patriotic and 
religious spirit were in the mind of the 
pope indissolubly united. “Gentle and 
refining influences ought to be brought 
home to them as much as possible. That 
is chiefly why music in the church must 
be pure and austere; on account of its 
power to impress the heart.” 

“Then your holiness thinks that there 
is indeed something of great value to the 
life of the immigrant in the world of 
sound ?”” 

“Music,” repeated the pope slowly and 
reflectively, “is' a gentle and refining 
influence.” 

I heard afterward that Pius the Tenth 
had expressed much the same ideas to 
Father Vaughan, if I remember correctly, 
of Buffalo, congratulating him on the 
hold steadily gained by really religious 
music on the liturgy of this country; for 
the idea of the Gregorian restriction is not 
that of imposing too many limitations or 
taxing the ability or trespassing unduly on 
the time and good-will of the performers, 
but undoubtedly that of eliminating 
from the active service of the church the 
gaudy, light, frivolous performances of 
exceedingly entertaining and decorative 
music, an influence that would easily 
degenerate into vulgarity and coa.se 
associations or, at best, impress with the 
mark of worldliness that which must be 
spiritual above everything. It it there- 
fore with the pope rather a matter of civic 
and ethic improvement through the artistic 
medium of music as employed in the church 
service, than a matter of strictly liturgic 
observance. He naturally seems to imply 
that while the spirit is raised in worship, 
it is unconsciously open to all the higher 
imfluences; and music “gentle and re- 
fining” is among these influences, that 
which makes an easier appeal to the sym- 
pathy and feelings of the greater majority, 
regardless of education or special prepara- 
tion. 

The heart of Little Italy seemed really 
to be beating and surging within me 
when I came out of the venerable man’s 

resence—he rose in blessing, and I saw 
im last, speeding the guest as he had 
welcomed her, tall and commanding in 
his white robes with the clear light in his 
eyes and the fatherly gesture of the hand, 
illumined by the pontifical ring—thinking 
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over his Christian, patriotic and human 
words. The music of Italian voices, the 
snatches of Italian song, the thousand 
and one small, elusive touches of the artistic 
in the Latin nature came to me in the Roman 
noontime from among the clash and the 
roar, the grayness and the sternness of the 
American dock and the American street, 
the horrors of the sweatshop and the 
slum, the perils of the railroad and the 
mine, the tragedies of the tenement and 
the factory. 

Out in the sunlit St. Peter’s square, the 
crystal fountains thrust high up into the 
light their iridescent spray, and down on 
the gray, moss-grown stone the coolness 
of their thousand wavelets. Something 
like these fountains, the cooling draft of 
the Latin nature on the  stone-hard 
grimness of our daily life. 

Let us remember this, when we feel 
prone to talking about the undesirable 
alien. Let us remember that he brings 
into our civic and national life certain 
subtle qualities that are his, and his only, 
to possess and to bestow; hereditary in- 
fluences, unconscious treasures of har- 
mony and song. For he is not, mind you, 
the man with the organ and the monkey; 
he is the powerful laborer with an inborn 
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sense of what is noble and beautiful, a 
hereditary knowledge of what is fitting 
and harmonious in the world of work as in 
the work of art; the exponent of the pri- 
meval sense of charm and rhythm which 
our civic life is yet too crude to perceive or 
to radiate. He may sometimes seem to 
lose them in the smoke and slush of our 
climate, but in him they are, and bound to 
crop up some time. He is not merely 
warbling as may seem to many, but ex- 
pressing the deep and significant existence 
and manifestations of virtues and powers 
accummulated by ages of racial artistic 
life on a land preéminently fitted to receive 
and express these things. 

Merely a poor immigrant with a gift 
of song—yes: this gift of song is the gift 
of grace which the civilization of gold and 
iron, of fire and steel, of rails and smoke, 
lacks yet and would have lacked more if 
the immigrant had not been molded into 
it; would lack forever, but that the waves 
of southern song mingle daily into its roar 
and tragedy. The gentle and refining 
influences are what our civic life needs 
most and cannot draw from within itself. 

Let us remember this, lest we forget that 
the immigrant home of to-day is the Amer- 
ican home of to-morrow. 


Cradle Song 


By Elizabbeth "C. Webb 


Rockaby, hushaby, lullaby, low 
Down in the grass where the “ dindledums” grow; 
In the tops of the trees, in the depths of the deep 
All the small babies are going to sleep. 


The ant has tucked up her wee children in bed, 
And each little sparrow his night prayer has said; 
The fishes are dreaming bright dreams, every one, 
And here you are still wide awake, little son. 


The Dream Lady gives them all dreams as ~~ come, 


Of Puss in Boots, Gold Locks, and Hop o’ 


y Thumb. 


So hurry to sleep; think how sad it would seem 
If you found nothing left but a dull, grown-up dream! 


Rockaby, hushaby, lullaby, low 


Down in the grass where the “ dindledums" grow 
In the tops of the trees, in the depths of the deep 


. 
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All the small babies are going to sleep. 
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The GARDEN 
FORGOTTEN FLOWERS 


By Constance Parker 
Illustrated by’ Alden Pierson 


by this Arbor vitae 

i” hedge, it lies—the gar- 

den of forgotten flowers. 

Swing open the little, 

green gate, but be sure 

that it closes behind you 

eles more of the garden’s treasures may es- 

cape. Before you runs a narrow gravel 

walk, box-bordered, leading to the ramb- 

ling, gray house with mossy roof, low door- 

stone nestling in the tangled grass, and 

French windows that bid the garden 

welcome to enter into the inner life of 

the family. No well-clipped lawns extend 

from hedge to hedge, for here the tender 

green of spring is suffered to reach its 

summer maturity and bear its treasure of 
feathery seed unhindered. 

Here, where the pale April sunshine lies 

warm, the children search, with eager, 
hopeful eyes, for the brave snow-drop, 
darling forerunner of the blossoming time. 
Here the dandelion mints its gold; the 
violet peeps with shy-eyed curiosity; the 
bright-faced daisy waits to tell the iortune 
of the young Doris, sewing by the 
garden window. “He loves me— 
he loves me not—he loves me—.” 
What other conclusion could be 
possible for so much sweetness, 
goodness, and beauty? Here, in 
unrebuked luxuriance, the orange 
lily and the Bouncing Bet indulge 
in a blossoming orgie and, creep- 
ing through the encompassing 
hedges, spill their abundance ’mid 
the leafy tangles of the wayside 
thickets. 


But why linger at the gate? Time is 
flying and, in a little space, some of these 


_ garden treasures will pass to be seen no 


more, unless a favoring turn of fickle 
= wheel will grant them another 
ay. 

Close to the quaint porch clings the 
prairie rose. Near by, where the suns of 
June will woo them to ardent beauty, are 
the cinnamon rose, the hundred-leafed, 
the damask, the charming little Burgundy, 
and the well-beloved moss rose. The gar- 
den’s mistress, moving with lingering step 
among her treasures, often pauses here. 
How many years have passed since the 
youth of her heart’s desire knelt to set it 
carefully beneath the windows of the 
newly-established home, then kissed the 
blushing face in the depths of the great, 
scoop bonnet, heedless of observant eyes. 
The blush still lingers on the moss rose’s 
petals and a faint hue glows, again, in the 
soft, unwrinkled cheek. The mother 
glances swiftly at the fair head in the win- 
dow—the youngest of the flock—but, ab- 

sorbed in dreams of her own, the 
gray eyes are unheeding. 

Turn aside and wind among the 
narrow, mossy paths that thread 
the garden’s labyrinth. Some of 
these old treasures are daily com- 
panions, since they have become, 
at last, the treasures of the modern 
garden. Therefore the foot does 
not linger by the patch of lusty 
Canterbury bells; the gay chal- 
lenge of Sweet William is unheeded 
save by a passing glance; ‘fox- 
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“ Hard by this Arbor vitae hedge it lies" 
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“The rambling, gray house with mossy roof” 


glove and Delphinium receive a smile of 
greeting and farewell. It is for the less 
obtrusive beauties of this forgotten corner 
that you now make search. Not in one 
day will the garden yield, to you, its 
treasures, but come again, and yet again, 
and you will see things new—yet old— 
flowers that, elsewhere, you will seek in 
vain. 

This garden has a sweetness all its own— 
a subtle fragrance that intoxicates. Breath 
it, and name it, if you can. One day it is 
the spicy. breath of the flowering currant. 
In the hot sunshine, the incense of box 
rises slowly about you, stealing away all 
other desire than to sit beside the dark and 
glossy leaves and vow: 

“We will no longer roam.” 
But now comes, on a wandering breeze, 


a fragrance that, without warning, stings, 


your drooping eyelids with unexpected 
tears. It is only lavender. Only lavender? 
No, it is much more to you. Once you 
nestled, a little, weary child, between the 
lavender-scented sheets and drowsily felt 
the kiss that fell so softly, and so tenderly, 
upon your cheek. The night had no fears 
for you since, though the darkness 
hid the mother’s face, you felt 
her love and tenderness about you 
and, all unconsciously, the faint 
fragrance that clung to all of moth- 
er’s household stores of linen, has 
come to symbolize that love and 
tenderness which you have missed 
through many, weary years. 

You spring from the garden 
seat and hasten toward that be- 
loved bush, intent on securing a 
bit to cheer you in the days to 
come and, close beside it, you find 
awaiting you a group of friends— 


dear friends, homely friends—they, too, 
bringing you greetings from the past. Here 
grows the fennel, doled out by a watchful 


‘and indulgent grandmother when sermons 


grew too long and buzzing flies and droning 
voice lulled to slumber; here too, grows 
the caraway, also for nibbling purposes; 
the Artemisia, southernwood, old man— 
you knew it by all names; the Sweet 
Woodruff, whose fragrant greeting you 
used to sniff ecstatically, bending above 
grandmother’s linen chest. And, if all these 
are here in this enchanting spot, where are 
the lemon verbena—the cut-leaf geranium ? 
Why yes, of course; how could you doubt ? 
They only wait your greeting. 

And then you give a cry of joy for here 
you find it—that long-lost treasure of your 
childhood’s garden—the Jerusalem oak! 
You have looked for it in vain, among the 
gay seed catalogs. Perhaps it lies in am- 
bush among them, hidden by another 
name, but no matter. You find it now and 
feast your eyes on its finely-cut foliage 
and tiny, green seed-like balls, and breathe 
deep breaths of its spicy odor. 

At a rustle, a whisper of soft draperies on 
the garden walk, you turn to 
greet the garden’s mistress who 
moves to weleome you between 
the borders of dusty miller. She 
makes no apologies for the house- 
hold duties that have held her 
from the duties of hospitality; but 
in her manner, in what she does 
not say as much as what she does, 
she makes you feel, that to-day, 
and henceforth, you, too, may 
share the garden’s beauties—that 
you may come and go at will— 
seek companionship or delight in 
solitude—your moods will be re- 
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spected, your claims granted, your loves and enthusiasms shared. 
For one of the charms of this old garden is the old-time cordiality 
and hospitality of its owners that, emanating from the old house 
in its midst, makes itself subtly felt by the elect. 

“You should have seen my crown imperials,” says the mis- 
tress, pausing at a corner now carpeted by the woolly leaves and 
gold stars of musk. “They grow more imposing every year. 
Do not miss them in the spring, or the moss pinks—great, rosy, 
fluffy cushions! I always want to bury my face in them, but 
refrain for fear of the havoc I would make. Perhaps the daphne 
grew in your mother’s garden—the Daphne cneorum, I mean, 
not the Daphne odora, though I have that too. You would not 
forget it if you ever tried to pick it.” Involuntarily, you rub 
the side of your hand and she laughs gaily. “I thought so. 
And how did it look when you had triumphed? A poor, little 
twisted stem with the dark leaves crowded to the top? But 
the little pink disk of spice, that crowned those maltreated 
leaves, paid for all the pains. Don’t forget the appointment 
with Daphne in the spring. You will want to see the bleeding 
pea as well. How entrancingly lovely those dear, pink drops 
can be!’ 

As you pass a wall of shrubbery, a gleam of white arrests you. 
“May I?” your eyes will ask; but, before the laughing per- 
mission is given, the well-remembered fizz and snap of a burst- 
ing snowberry delights your ears. Fearful lest, in this en- 
thusiasm for old joys, you may dismantle the bush, the mistress 
points to a low shrub close at hand, and watches, with amused 
eyes, while, on your knees, you eagerly search along the branches 
beneath the shrouding leaves, in hopes that a belated brown 
blossom may yet linger there. What would you not give to hold 
the blossom of the Calycanthus once more crushed in your palm ? 
Strawberry-plant you called it in the days when you folded the 
crisp petals in a moist, little fist, then sniffed and sniffed again— 
mighty sniffs—in the hopes of .absorbing all the fragrance of 
that plain, little, inconspicuous flower. Why was it that fra- 
grance proved so elusive before fierce onslaught, but so responsive 
to considerate and delicate approach ? 

Beyond the dark masses of the peonies, this particular garden 
path makes a sudden turn and there, before your astonished 
eyes, lies a colony of little blossoms— you can name them all. 
Springing high in air from its compact mound of scalloped leaves, 
the lovely, coral bells of alum-root ring remembrance to your 
attentive ear. Close to the ground, as modest as the violet, 
cluster other bells, no less lovely, you vow, than the gayer 
chimes above them. It is the violet and white Whitlavia— 
strange that flower so humble should have power so to pull your 
heartstrings. Perhaps the garden’s mistress can read this in 
your face, though she cannot guess at the memories which 
have been stirred. 

Silently, she moves away, picking the fragrant mignonette as 
she goes; and, when you follow, it is to find her gazing, half 
pitifully, half in amusement, at another colony of slender stalks 
covered with magenta flowers most unpleasing to your eye. 
An innocent plant it seems,*but you are well aware of its ob- 
noxious ways and bend to ascertain whether some unwary fly, 
or other venturesome insect, has here been lured to a sticky grave. 

“What does the flycatcher do with its victims?” asks the 
garden’s mistress. “Did you ever watch to see? I wonder at 
my patience with this beast of prey. And yet,”—she looks 
across the garden’s wealth of bloom to another garden, far 
away, a little smile upon her wistful face—“I brought it from 
home,” she says. “I established a little colony of plants from 
that dear garden. How can I root it up?” 
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She bends and draws her finger down the midrib of a graceful, 
little plant near by, then laughs as the leaf droops limply, clos- 
ing together like a fan. “How inconsistent to revile the fly- 
catcher, when I cannot pass the sensitive plant without tor- 
menting it!”’ she says with contrition though, with your help, 
every leaf is made to close before you can tear yourselves from 
the fascinating pastime. 

Within the hour, the years are falling away from you both, 
and it is but natural that you linger by the stone-crop to blow 
pudding-bags; with laughter, smoke the tiny, scarlet cigars of 
the Cuphea, with their tips of ash; and, while you eagerly talk 
of the long ago, snugly ensconced upon a seat half screened by 
four-o’-clocks, you string the pretty blossoms into chains of crim- 
son, yellow and white. A great bed of spice pinks lies before 
you, their blossoms of rose and white escaping, in the old, untidy 
way, from the split calyxes. A little further, within reach of 
your eye, the mourning bride and love in the mist exchange 
their tender confidences; and a bed of white gilliflowers, just 
out of sight, betrays its presence by its spicy breath. 


You look at the completed garland in your lap and suddenly 


remember that, were the afternoon not waning, this garland 
could not be made. You start to your feet with apologies— 
but apologies are granted no place by the garden’s mistress who 
has other treasures yet to show you. 

“Why,” she says, “you would not slight the dear Johnny- 
jump-ups, and you have not seen my sweet rocket and valerian. 
And oh! how long is it since you have seen a Jerusalem cherry ? 
I know it must have been one of your early friends. But tell me 
—did you ever see a finer?” and she raises a potted plant in 
her delicate, blue-veined hands, her face aglow with pride in 
this petted darling. 

One of the long windows is opened from within, and out ste 

oung Doris, with softly-curving lips and vision-seeing eyes. She 
Cols above a mat of glossy green, and then forgets to pass, 
absorbed in happy plans. You feel, instinctively, the subject of 
her reverie, and a glance at the mother’s face confirms it, for 
her eyes are wistful though her lips smile. It is the look of the 
mother when one of her nestlings flutters its wings in the desire 
to fly to a nest of its own. 

“The myrtle was in bloom when I was wed,” she says, per- 
haps forgetting your presence; but, when she looks at you 
again, it is with no regret for the involuntary confidence. Per- 
haps she divines your delicate sympathy, for she adds another. 
“There will be no blue blossoms for Doris’ wreath, so in it she 
will fasten these.” 

Do you, indeed, behold them, once more, those exquisite, 
waxy clusters of the white Bouvardia, close companioned by its 
crimson sister? Doris has chosen her bridal flowers well. What 
could be lovelier with the myrtle’s varnished green? When you 
look up, the girl is close at hand, flushing, a little, as she greets 
you, perhaps divining your acquaintance with her plans. 

“You must come and rest a bit,” she says. “I see that, in 
you, my mother has found a kindred spirit—and kindred spirits 
are rare,” she adds, with a look and a smile that make this little 
compliment a treasure for the days to come. Your excuses are 
of no avail for mother and daughter will not heed. They pilot 
you to a little summer-house from whose vine-draped doors 
the garden slopes away before you in all its sumptuous color. 
The westering sun fills all the air with gold and stretches blue- 
green shadows across the tangled grass. Doris has slipped away 
to return with a tray bearing a quaint, silver tea-service, thin, 
old ms, and fragile, white cups, guiltless of decoration but 
flu like a shell, with handles ‘springing with the grace of 
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flower forms. As you drink the fragrant 
tea, you nibble at the crisp, seed cookies 
with a growing lump in your throat. ou 
did not dream that anywhere, outside the 
beloved realm of childhood, whose gates 
have long since closed to bar you out, 
could just such cookies be found. 

The mistress of the garden smiles upon 
you; by that marvelous sympathy of hers, 
she has understood. ‘My dear, you shall 
have the recipe, since you care so much,” 
she says. “It was my mother’s.” 

You may cast longing eyes toward the 
rambling, gray house, even though you re- 
fuse the earnest request of your hostess that 
you enter and prolong this wonderful 
afternoon yet a little white. The hour 
forbids. Already, the crickets are a chirp 
in the depths of garden and the langour 
of the heated air is broken by the little 
_—. that,.early, heralds the close of 

ay. 

As you idle down the path to the gate, 
you notice, at last, that many years have 
gone to the enriching of this woman at 


By Doris Webb 
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your side. It is a surprise, for her voice is 
full of youth and age can lay no touch upon 
a heart so full of sweet- enthusiasms, of 
cheerful optimism, of love for humanity and 
for the beauties of this wondrous world. 
You feel as though ennobled by her wish,— 
so generous, so simply worded,—to count 

ou among her friends and her garden’s 
overs. 

As the gate swings between you and this 
bit of Eden, fair Doris gives you tangible 
token that this afternoon is not an im- 
possible dream—a sheaf of flowers in 
which not one of the dear, old favorites is 
forgotten—even the Bouvardia, cherished 
for holier usage—and, clouding all, the 
ethereal baby’s breath. And, by the 
Bouvardia’s token, you know that what 
the mother says the daughter echoes. 

Others may ask you where, then, is this 
place of memories, this garden of passi 
flowers, this home of gentle, dddethinenl 
courtesy and shrine of treasured friend- 
ship—this bit of Eden? Ah, has it ever 
been told—the way to Eden? 


“Sa personalité rayonne, réchauffe, et le parfum de son &me pénétre partout. On la sent sans Ja voir.” 


She is not here, and yet her spirit fills 

The room with sunught, like an aureole 

Of some pure saint. The fragrance of her soul 
Floats ever on the quiet air, and stills 
The fretful world. A curtain moves and thrills 
My heart anew. I almost thought she stole 
Upon me softly then, as white clouds roll 
Unnoticed over undulating hills. 

Her violets, her delicate white shawl, 

Her book still open where she read, and all 

The hundred touches of her hand are here; 

Her room,—a sanctuary from the day 

Where all my sorrows seem to melt away 


Because I feel her quiet spirit near. 
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This Department and the Emmanuel Church Movement 


TT" department of the magazine is devoted, in a general way, to the physical and spiritual 


health of the household and the individual. 


In accord with this plan is the discussion of 


certain problems presented by subscribers in the January issue, and considered at some length 
in the March number. Readers are cordially invited to refer vexed questions of health and hap- 


piness to this department. 


Large space is devoted to the remarkable work in behalf of happiness and health now being done 
at Emmanuel Church in Boston, The purpose and character of this movement were briefly outlined 
in our March issue by one of the promoters thereof, Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D., his article being 
the first official statement of the work to appear in print. We offer herewith two articles from the 
pens of Rev. Drs. Worcester and McComb, respectively, the originators and conductors of the 


movement. 


For the benefit of readers who did not see Rev. Dr. McComb’s article last month, it should be 
explained, in a word, that the Emmanuel church work is an alliance between religion and sound 
medical theory and practice for the cure of nervous disorders and the promotion of good morals and- 
good cheer. Scores of people have been cured, some in a marvelous way, and hundreds of the weary 
and heavy-laden have thrown off their burdens and taken a new lease of life. 

Back of this movement, as advisers to the clergymen, is a board of leading physicians. Members 
of the families of a number of prominent Boston doctors have been sent to Emmanuel church for 


treatment. 


It seems to Good Housekeeping that this union of religion with sound science,—the latest and 
surest of the world’s knowledge—is the most tremendous alliance yet made for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. That clergymen and lawyers so recognize it is shown by the fact that centers for work of 
this kind are being established in Chicago, Providence, Rhode Island, and other places. 

Good Housekeeping has been chosen by Rev. Drs. Worcester and McComb as the periodical! 
through which the good news shal! be spread, accordingly it will assist clergymen, physicians and 
others in establishing centers in introducing the work in their churches or districts. The Editor 


w correspondence and will render all possible assistance. 

What this movement may mean to the humanity and the church, is not difficult to reckon; we 
believe it is destined to revitalize the Christian church, which has waited many centuries for an oppor- 
tunity to emulate the service of the Master in healing the sick. 

What it may mean to physicians, or the medical profession, is a subject so large and so new that 


The Secret of Moral Recovery 
By Rev. Elwood Worcester, D.D. 


AM going to speak on some of the 
most important stages in a moral 
recovery. What distinguishes the work 

we are trying to do is its religious and 
ethical character. We do not aim at keep- 
ing a mental and physical repair shop, at 
relieving this or that symptom, or at giving 
you merely temporary relief. What we do 
desire to do is to make you better men and 
women, and to help you to build up such a 
character as will enable you to resist 
not only disease, but enslaving habit and 
every form of moral evil. 

Now I need not tell any intelligent per- 
son that this cannot be done inaday. That 
is why we neither look for nor desire sudden 
spectacular “cures.” Such recoveries are 
like immediate conversions; they are sel- 
dem permanent. For my part, I would 
rather depend on a more quiet, gradual 


another month must pass before we can give adequate consideration to it. 


upbuilding of the moral and physical life, 
and this requires time. Our bad habits 
are often of long standing. They have 
written their record upon our conscious 
and unconscious memories. They have im- 
pressed themselves upon our brain, our 
spinal cord and our whole nervous system, 
and these records are not to be obliterated 
by one stroke of the sponge. Yet only 
this week a woman, who had suffered for 
two years from prostration, intense ner- 
vousness and insomnia, said to me: “This 
method is so easy and so simple that it 
makes me laugh.” I said to her: “Did 
you never hear Jesus say, “my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light”? “Yes,” 
she said, “I have heard it, but I never 
believed it.” 

It is wonderful that the most advanced 
scientific thought of our day should be the 
means God has ehosen to lead us to a 
clearer perception of the value of our 
religion, but it is so. Psychology and 
physiology are restoring to us faith in the 
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healing miracles of Christ which criticism 
threatened to undermine. Better com- 
prehension of the nature of Christ’s 
mighty works has only strengthened our 
faith in them. The calm, earnest, believ- 
ing, unselfish type of character created 
by Jesus is now generally recognized as 
the type best able to resist hysteria, in- 
sanity and disease. Therefore, we are 
able to gain two bases for our work, one 
religious and one scientific, each of which 
supports and helps the other. Before 
we can profit by this or by any other 
moral treatment, we must try and examine 
ourselves, in order that we may know what 
is amiss in us and what we wish to accom- 
plish. Such an examination may be pain- 
ful, but it is necessary. Once at least we 
must stand face to face with our own soul. 
We must not fear to look fairly and square- 
ly at every evil sore. We must not turn 
away our eyes from the impurity, the 
cowardice, the unreasonable fear, the 
cruelty, impatience, anger and despair that 
lurk within us. Why should we deceive 
ourselves as to our real condition? Why 
should we be willing to go through life 
with an enfeebled personality full of fear, 
full of distrust, when with so little effort we 
may be free? One gloomy, morose person 
can ruin the atmosphere of the entire 
home. Have we any right to play this 
sad part, to depress and discourage others 
when we might make them happy? So, 
dear friends, I recommend one earnest, 
honest, self-examination, but let us not 
linger over it too long. Nothing is more 
dangerous or more futile than morbid 
brooding over the past. Let the dead 
bury their dead and go thou into the 
Kingdom of God. 

For this great transformation comes not 
by sadly meditating on the past, but by 
bravely beginning a new life. That is 
where so many persons fail. They see their 
own shortcomings. They believe in a 
general way in the grace and the promises 
of God. But they fail to improve, they 
cannot even make a beginning, simply be- 
cause they cannot make the necessary con- 
nection between God’s fullness and their 
emptiness. There must be some point of 
contact between the Divine Spirit and our 
—_. and that contact takes place in the 
will. 


Take an extreme case of alcoholism or 
of a person addicted to morphine or cocaine. 
If a man earnestly desires to break the 
habit that is ruining him, he can be won- 
derfully helped by suggestion, sleeping or 
waking. Instead of a frightful struggle, 
relapses, agonizing suffering, the recovery 
in perhaps six cases out of ten is easy and 
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permanent. But to be helped at all he 
must help the helper. He must earnestly 
desire to be delivered, and he must believe 
in the treatment. Otherwise his deliver- 
ance by this means is impossible. So it is 
with all other normal diseases. If the first 
step is self-examination, the second is 
an act of faith, an earnest resolve to be 
well. 

How many persons have I seen during 
the past few weeks who are sick simply 
because they cannot make up their minds 
to be well. They cannot stop pitying them- 
selves and rehearsing in their minds the 
sad and bitter details of their illness. But 
these thoughts are poison, virulent poison 
to your whole system. They awaken you 
like pistol shots at night, and make you 
sad and irritable by day. 

Friends, I cannot tell you too often, it is 
your fears, your sad thoughts, your re- 
pinings, your irritable complaints that are 
making you ill. For those thoughts do 
not arise without their physical concom- 
itants. They set your weary nerves to 
jangling, they throw the most tired cells in 
your poor brains into convulsive, harmful 
activity. That is why it is so bad for you 
to think about your symptoms and to 
talk about them. That is why many 
experienced physicians will not permit 
their nervous patients to receive visits 
from their friends; not that the sight of a 
friendly face is injurious, but that such 
visits lead to conversation about suffering 
and disease. If you should cease to repine, 
and take refuge in God, your nerves 
would soon grow calm, your anguish would 
disappear, and your wasted body would 
soon take on the form and vigor of health. 

But I can almost hear some of you say- 
ing—does not this doctrine, after all, rest 
on a fundamental misapprehension? Are 
you not putting the cart before the horse, 
and substituting the cause for the effect ? 
What is really the matter with me is that 
my body is out of health, and my brain and 
nerves are one torturing discord. When 
I was well and slept all night, I was happy 
enough. I had no bad thoughts, I did not 
complain; but now I cannot help com- 
plaining because my sufferings are greater 
than I can bear. What folly it is to tell me 
to be happy when every fact of my physical 
and moral life makes me unhappy and 
drives me to despair. It is true, dear 
friends, I do make this demand of you, 
but I make it not to mock you, but because 
there is no other way. I know that soui 
and body are both real things, as we count 
reality. I know that they are bound to- 
gether by ten thousand ties, and that for 
every event in the one, there is an event 
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in the other, and that for every wound in 
the one the other bleeds. But in the 
treatment of disease there is this difference: 
whereas the state of the body can be di- 
rectly changed and radically improved 
through the action of the mind, it is us- 
ually difficult and often impossible to 
control the mind through the body and 
im these diseases it is the normal and 
mental symptoms that are dangerous. If 
you will tell me of a drug that will correct 
evil habits, bring peace to the conscience, 
or expel fear and torment from the soul, 
I will buy a bottle of that medicine for 
every one of our patients before I go to bed 
to-night. Rest and hygiene can do much, 
but the beneficial action of medicine in 
this field is very limited. Bromide is a 
mild sedative, often useful as a palliative, 
but it works no cure. Trianol may give 
us a needed night’s sleep, but it will not 
dispel insomnia. And when we come to a 
more powerful narcotic like morphine we 
are dealing with a dangerous poison that 
invariably claims a heavy penalty for any 
temporary relief it may afford us. Nor 
is it true to say that faith in God, peace of 
mind, freedom from corroding care are 
impossible even in acute diseases, provided 
the patient still enjoys the possession of 
his faculties. 


Lastly, dear friends, Patience! Rome 
was not built in a day, and do not let your- 
selves be discouraged if your first earnest 
efforts to be well and free are not at once 
crowned with success. I told you at the 
thing cannot be done in 


a day. appiness, especially in sickness, 
is an art, and like other arts it must be 
cultivated. And yet when we compare 
the few earnest efforts it will cost to place 
your feet on the rock of peace and salva- 
tion, with the weary years many of you 
have already spent in combatting disease, 
the time seems short and the effort slight. 
i beg vou to believe that I am not speaking 
to you of a peace which I have not found 
and which I have not seen take possession 
of many another. The thought of a loving 
and all-powerful God, above us, within us, 
all around us Who desires our health and 
happiness, of a God who has means to dis- 
pel our anguish which He incessantly 
employs, is a thought which can give us 
help greater than our greatest need. This, 
then, is the way: self-examination, faith, 
courage, perseverance. Let me ask you to 
try this way, assuring you that if you try 
earnestly you will succeed. This is our first 
meeting in the new year. Is it not a good 
time to begin the new life? Would it not 
be well to say this very night, I will be 
well, I will be free, I will overcome ? 


Morbid Fears and Their Cure 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 


Associate Director of the Class for the Moral 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders 
Emmanuel Church, Boston 


EAR is one of our most elemental 

and primitive of emotions. It is 

common to all animals, even the 
lowest in the scale of psychic life. Without 
it no organism could survive. It is the 
great education power both in the brute 
and in man. Indeed some of the grandest 
discoveries and inventions of science are 
the product of fear because they are de- 
signed to prevent those violent and im- 
perative calls for adjustment to sudden 
emergencies—calls which tend to disable 
the very activity which they excite. To 
fear aright means to increase one’s chances 
of survival, whereas to fear wrongly is to 
weaken the forces that make for self- 
preservation. There can be no doubt that 
we inherit the instinct from our sub-human 
progenitors. 

The new-born babe fears. Every mother 
and every nurse knows the instinctive fear 
of falling shown by the infant on the knee. 
In this tendency and in the babe’s power 
of clutch, biologists see a survival of the 
time when man was an arboreal animal 
and when he put his young to sleep on the 
branches of trees or on ledges of rock. 
Within limits, then, fear as a primary 
instinct is eminently useful. As Dubois, 
the French specialist, puts it: “It is the 
cry of alarm uttered by sentinels the in- 
stant they perceive the approach of danger. 
The psychic emotion takes hold of the 
guard-house, and clears it for action by 
virtue of its motor reactions. These are 
the last manifestations of which the look- 
ers-on are conscious, and which perceived 
at the same time by the soldiers, are bound 
to stir up in them more agitation and add 
still further to their excitement.” 

Yet this is only half the truth. If it is 
an advantage to the animal organism, it is 
also a disadvantage. A distinguished 
naturalist says that many birds, though 
scarcely wounded by small shot, fall to the 
ground as though struck by lighting, 
panting with wide open mouth. Then again 
many animals run away through fear when 
running away can do them no good, nay, 
sometimes when their efforts to escape land 
them in a worse peril. 

“We might almost say,” remarks a 
great psychologist, “that nature had not 
been able to frame a substance which 
should be excitable enough to compose 
the brain and spinal marrow and yet 
which should not be so excited by excep- 
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tional stimulation as to overstep in its 
reactions those physiological bounds which 
are useful to the conservation of the crea- 
ture.” 

With the development of mind, fear 
covers a larger area and takes on a great 
variety of forms. The conditions that 
generate it are manifold. Very often 
fear is created by the perception of some 
object associated with painful experiences 
in the past. A lady who witnessed the 
terrible Johnstown disaster told me that 
even now a splash of water throws her into 
a painful state of nervous excitement. A 
familiar proverb expresses this psychologi- 
cal fact: “A burnt child dreads the fire.” 
The very sight of the fire affrights him even 
before the remembrance of his former 
painful experience recurs to him: the 
powers of perception have been modified by 
the burns which he felt when he first 
touched the flame. Another cause of fear 
is the mere suddenness with which an im- 
pression is made upon the senses. Some 
strong men are scared almost to death by a 
sudden peal of thunder, though reason 
assures them that it is harmless. Then 
again, any phenomenon that is out of har- 
mony with normal every day existence 
produces frights. To see a ghost is to 
experience something that violates the 
ordinary sequences of life. We are suddenly 
called upon to adjust ourselves to a new, 
unparalleled event, and yet the very 
novelty, the utter strangeness of the ex- 
perience paralyzes all the faculties whereby 
adjustment might be made. How can 
we adjust ourselves to the presence of a 
ghost? The thing is impossible. Fear 
is our portion: in its presence the hair 
stands up on end, “Like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

When we take a comprehensive glance 
at life we see that man is born to a heritage 
of fear. I remember that one of the 
greatest miseries of my childhood was 
fear of the dark; and to punish a child 
by shutting him up in a dark closet is 
in many instances to commit a cruel and 
senseless crime. Victor Hugo when he 
tells in Les Miserables of how little Cosette 
was sent out alone at night to fetch water 
from a spring in the wood, says, “she felt 
seized by the black enormity of Nature. 
It was not only terror which possessed her ; 
it was something more terrible even than 
terror.” How may this fear of the dark 
be cured, or at least mitigated? Only by 
patience, gentleness and wisdom. In the 
first place, all nurses who tell stories to 
their young charges of Raw Head and 
Bloody Bones should be vigorously su 
pressed as persons highly dangerous to t 
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common weal. In the next place, the 
child should be encouraged to explore 
his room in the dark and by touching the 
various objects learn that darkness is 
simply our inability to see things. 

A few suggestions administered in a 
firm voice to the child when asleep will 
be found to be of the greatest value. Let 
the suggestions be repeated two or three 
times a week and in a month or so the 
child will have lost his dread. 

Finally, all morbidity of imagination 
should be checked, and the child’s mind 
strengthened and developed by simple, 
practical, scientific reading. With the 

wth and development of the body, 
these childish fears gradually disappear 
in the vast majority of cases. They dis- 
appear, however, only to be supplanted by 
others. 

Who can classify the fears of the grown 
man or woman? They are as multitudin- 
ous as are their desires. Perhaps what a 
woman fears most is wrinkles, and so she 
worries herself over endless devices to 
ward off the fatal enemy, forgetting that 
the proper cultivation of her soul is the 
only means with which anything more 
than animal beauty may be won. 

The professional man or the business 
man fears failure. Now, up to a certain 
point, this fear is a good one; it is an in- 
centive to action. Beyond that point 
it is an evil and works only harm. No 
public speaker, for example, can ever 
reach a high degree of mastery over an 
audience who is not, to some extent 
nervous; yet over-nervousness confuses 
thought, paralyzes speech,and spells failure. 
Hence the men of business or of art must 
not let his fears conquer his judgments: 
he must by self-discipline turn his fears 
into a steadying and solemnizing, in- 
fluence which may act as a re-enforcement 
to his active powers. Men are bound to 
fear, but they should not merely fear. 
The good man in the presence of a moral 
temptation is afraid and by his fear wins 
the victory; the fool, not knowing that 
there in any thing to fear, falls struck 
through with a dart. 

Perhaps the three most prevalent fears 
are fear of poverty, fear of disease, and fear 
of death. All of these fears have an ele- 
ment of good in them. Fear of poverty 
in the sense of utter want ought to lead 
to action with a view to securing one’s 
personal independence. A morbid fear 
of =. on the other hand, is a curse, 
makes hard the heart, shuts the ear 
to the cry of distress, and degrades the 
whole man into a self-centered, grasping, 
money-grabber. The true’ correction to 
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such a dread is to recall the experience of 

ood and wise men. What saith the 
Pealmist ? “T once was young and now 
am old; and never yet have I seen the 
righteous forsaken or his seed begging 
bread.” And what saith the Master? 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

An equally widespread fear, especially 
among younger people, is fear of disease. 
Says Stanley Hall: “Dread of diseases, 
which is often intense and secret, is greatly 
increased (in youth) and may become a 
causative factor, so that if the mind can 
cure the disease it can make in adolescence 
it can do much.” Perhaps the greatest 
cause of this fear is too much attention to 
passing sensations. This is a common 
characteristic of neurasthenic persons. A 
slight palpitation of the heart is so magni- 
fied by attention being fixed on it that the 
patient imagines he is about to swoon away: 
another individual hears of a friend who 
has died from some liver disease and at 
once he dreads lest the same fate overtake 
himself. Some rsons are afraid of 
being afraid. particular fear is 
known among medical men as phobophot :. 

Now it is a well-established fact that 
fear of disease has a tendency to generate 


the thing feared. Some years ago a cruel 
experiment was tried upon four Russian 
criminals condemned to die for political 


offenses. The cholera was raging at the 
time in Russia and the criminals, while 
ignorant of the fact, were made to occupy 
beds in which persons had recently died 
with the disease. Although thus exposed 
to the contagion, not one of them exhibited 
the least symptom of the malady. After 
this they were told that they must sleep 
in beds that had been occupied by persons 
who had been sick with the cholera. But, 
in fact, the beds were entirely new, and 
had never been used by any one. Their 
fear proved to be a more powerful influence 
than the contagion, for three out of the 
four took the disease in its most fatal 
form, and died in four hours after the 
attack. This incident was reported, short- 
ly after its occurrence, in the London 
Medical Times. It shows the dangerous 
character of fear of this type, and points 
to the true remedy. Morbid thoughts 
can be driven out only by other and healthy 
ones. Substitute for the fear the thought 
of some duty not yet achieved, or the 
thought of the divine presence which is 
near us alike in our going out and in our 
coming in. Cultivate that condition of 
mind which, conscious of God’s fatherly 
regard, feels safe in his hands, and is willing 


to meet good or evil as he wills it. Then 
evil ceases to be an evil, and becomes 
a blessing. 

The mind that has become morbid 
plays strange and fantastic tricks. Many 
persons are afflicted with the horrible 
dread that they may lose their reason. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of 
suffering this fear causes. And yet it 
ought to be emphatically stated that very 
rarely does the thing feared come about, 
and those who suffer from this obsession 
may safely disregard it. There is a class 
of well-defined “phobias,” as they are 
called with which nerve sufferers are 
plagued: “monophobia” or fear of being 
alone; “claustrophobia,” or fear of closed 
in spaces; a “ goraphobia” or fear of 
crowds or of broad open spaces; ‘‘insomnia- 
phobia,” or fear of not going to sleep; and 
many others. I know a clever and keen- 
witted man who cannot leave a room 
by any other door than the one by which 
he entered! Should he inadvertently, do so 
he must forthwith return and correct his 
mistake. 

One great remedy for all these and simi- 
lar mental miseries is auto-suggestion. 
Let the sufferer saturate his mind b 
thought, by reading, by speaking aloud, 
with whatever he desires to realise, so 
that this becomes the dominant idea, and 
in many instances the nervous fear will 
pass away. 

The best time to apply auto-suggestion 
is in a semi-wakeful state, either when 
> on to fall asleep or when awaking from 

eep. 

There is one fear which is absolutely 
universal: it is the fear of death. This 
fear is generally supposed to be an attribute 
of animal life alone, and even of only the 
higher forms of animal existence. In 
reality it is strongly developed through 
organic nature, even to the lowest forms 
of vegetable life. The plant distorts its 
leaves that it may reach the light of the sun, 
the wounded tiger makes one last effort 
against its foes, and as for man, 


“The weariest and most loathed 
worldly life 

That age, ache, penury and imprison- 
ment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 


For the meanest as well as the greatest 
of God’s creatures, death is the king of 
terrors. And yet, powerful though death 
is, there is one force more powerful still, 
and that is love. 

We need a continuous force within us, 
strong enough to mold our thoughts, to 
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train the power of the will so that death 
shall seem to us what it seemed to the 
men of the early Christian ages. “There 
is no fear in love; but perfect love easteth 
out fear, because fear hath punishment; 
and he that feareth is not made perfect 
in love.” 


Not All of Worship 


By Dora Read Goodale 


Not all of worship, worship’s garb doth 
wear. 
To arch and vault with many a secret 
plea 
Of hallowed use and childhood sanc- 
tity. 
Mounts the low hum of measured psalm 
and prayer. 
Hard by the window. in the brave June 
air 
A flute-voiced bird (no pinched fan- 
atic he, 
Lodged in a bending, pink acacia tree!), 
Laughs, sings and laughs, and seeing, finds 
Earth fair. 


Ay, and a child in vonder time-stained pew, 
Hushed by a careful mother, turning, 
flings 
Round arms about the patient neck, and 
clings 
In sudden, speechless rapture. 
due 
fs love, joy, peace—bird’s carol, child- 
hood’s breast ; 
And God alone knows which doth praise 
Him best. 


Heaven’s 


A Grandmother’s Counsel 


[Several Interesting letters addressed to ‘ Man of 
the House” were destroyed in the fire which barned 
our publication house. The original letter of “* Man 
of the House” appeared in the January issue. Editor.) 


May I enter into your family council, 
“Man of the House,” as a grandmother ? 

How thankful you should be that your 
boys are noisy and full of life! This is the 
nermal condition of a healthy boy—not 
cross, peevish, quarrelsome—but full of 
sport, activity,—mischief, if you will. 
What boundless possibilities are bound up 
in beys like these! 

Now, father—mother, here’s your op- 
portunity. Join your children in their 
play and let them join you in your work, 
and see how the load is lightened. Let 
each child have something to do for which 
he is responsible. It may be in the care of 
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their pets that they are trained to be kind, 
thoughtful and observant. It is often 
wise to make the baby the cial care of 
one child; and how dearly they will love 
each other! 

Get your oldest boy’s point of view; it is 
not without reasons, and bitter ones, to 
him, that he has run away from home. 
Boys will not bear too much restraint. 
The enjoyment of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness would serve as their definition of 
home. 

Fortunate is that boy whose mother is 
his chum. She can bind him to her with 
bonds soft as silk yet stronger than steel. 

It is said we are never overworked in 
doing what we know to be our duty, but 
in trying to do what some one else thinks 
is our duty. I think the dear mother is 
tired—that makes her nervous and she 
cannot understand like you the rough roll 
and tumble plays in which boys delight 
and which do so much to make them strong 
and sturdy. Why not fit up a playroom 
or gymnasium where you and the boys can 
have some fun and leave mamma a quiet 
hour ? 

Allow children to choose between right 
and wrong at as early an age as they show 
moral consciousness. With your guidance 
and approval they will soon learn to 
choose the right, and this voluntary choice 
will become a life habit and bulwark of 
strength. Give them sympathy and love— 
a heart full and running over—and there 
will be little need of punishment. H. A. C. 


Speaking of Philosophy 


Proressor Cart of Berne, 
Switzerland, whose book of essays on 
Happiness was translated by Rev. Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody and met with a cordial 
reception, is the author of The Steps of 
Life, Further Essays on Happiness, trans- 
lated by Rev. Melvin Brandow. The 
introduction to the new volume is from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. Peabody, who says: 
“Sin and sorrow, culture and courage, a 
just judgment of others, a rational opti- 
mism, and a simple Christian faith—these 
are the ‘Steps of Life’ up which this wise 
teacher mounts, and which he asks thought- 
ful readers to climb.” The author is a 
professor of constitutional law. Macmillan: 
$1.25 net. 


“You seem to like his attentions. Why 
don’t you marry him?” “Because I like 
his attentions.” 
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Little Songs of Home 


Memory of a Garden 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


To the Box Border: 


So :—you edged the paths, you made 
them trimer, 

Made them formal, though the 
lilies mocked you, 

Laughing at your orthodox be- 
havior, 

Spilling perfume in a way that 
shocked you 

Over paths half owned by sun, half 
shadow. 


And the roses, daring you with 
mischief. 

Shook their heads in glee at your 
demeanor, 

Understanding in their sweet dis- 
order 

That, somehow, you made the 
garden cleaner; 

Kept stray feet from treading on 
the earth-beds. 


To a Lady: 


One day came a lady to the garden, 

She who knew its gifts of fruit and 
flower; 

Stooped she by each blossom, shy or 
gaudy, 

Stooped she by the box, wet from 
the shower, 


Plucked a sprig and put it in her‘ 


bosom. 


Pleased the box-plants, clean-cut, 
trim and proper, 

Not in vain they gave the paths 
precision, 

Now my lady of the lovely garden 

Gives them choice by Fancy’s fair 
decision, 

Precedence o’er all the flaunting 
flowers. 


To Memory: 


Like the pungent box that lady’s 
presence, 

Stately, fair, forbidding (some es- 
chewed her) 

For her manner held confined her 
loving— 


(Ah! what fragrance found I when I 
wooed her) 

Growing rampant 
heart’s garden. 


in her dear 


Unrequited 
By Phila Butler Bowman 


She was a little Kate Greenaway girl; 
He was her dutiful lover. 

But never a sign that requited his love, 
His fluttering heart could discover. 


Ah, but her face was so winsome and sweet 
Under its wonderful bonnet, 

Gay with a ribbon and bright with a frill 
That beckoned and nodded upon it! 


Never a blush or a smile or a sigh 
Answered his constant devotion; 

Only the gaze of her beautiful eyes 
Wakened his deepest emotion. 


She was a little Kate Greenaway girl, 
He was her dutiful lover, 

But he was a laddie who carried a book 
And she, the wee maid on the cover. 


The Sea of Sleep 
By Jean Stansbury Holden 


The river I sail is named Sleep, 
And Sleep is the name of my boat; 
We have neither captain nor crew, 
As softly, softly we float 
Down to the sea of Sleep,— 
The soft, white, feathery sea 
Which welcomes the river, the boat, 
As now it—welcomes—me. 


The Silence of Love 
By Eugene C. Dolson 
Two in the orchard ways together, 
Loitering, loitering, hand in hand; 
Never a word the stillness breaking— 
Each the other can understand. 


Two in the orchard ways together, 
Deepest meaning in soulful eyes; 
Love makes answer to love unspoken, 
Heart in silence to heart replies. 


A Modest Colonial Dwelling 


By Charles Collens, Architect 


HE house here described 
represents a good example 
of country architecture 
where a problem arose in 
whichan inexpensive dwel- 
ling was to be built in a lo- 
cality favorable to the use 

of the old colonial style. This style is in my 
epinion the best thing we have developed 
in this country in the line of original 
architecture, and wherever it is possible 
to build it I think it should be used. Not 
enly is it inexpensive, but it admits of 
clean, dignified lines, and is the best adapt- 
ed to the conditions of our country land- 
scapes. 

The house herewith shown lies among 
the apple trees on a country road near 
Boston almost at the top of a hill, so that 
the south side of the house, where the 
piazza is, overlooks many miles of country. 
The view from the upper part of the piazza 
is beautiful. 

As this is the sunny side of the house 
it was deemed best to give both the living 
room and the dining room that orientation. 
As the owners wished a large living room, 
this room was carried across the entire 
» front of the house. It is 15 by 30 feet 
in size and is paneled to the ceiling in 
cypress boards. These boards are about 
six inches wide, and the grain of the cy- 
press comes out through the stain and 
makes a very attractive texture and finish 
tothe room. This paneling was installed in 
order to produce a good sounding board 
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TIRST FLOOR PLAN 


for music, as the room is used largely for 
that purpose. 

The stairs occupy the north side of the 
room, and the front entrance to the house 
is immediately beneath them, with a 
quaint colonial porch on the outside of the 
house. The backstairs open from this 
vestibule and from an adequate coat room, 
also making it possible for a maid to open 
the front door without going into the living 
portion of the house. 

A feature of this house is the large, 
central colonial chimney, which has in all 
seven flues. There is a five-foot fireplace 
in the living room, as well as a fireplace 
in the dining room, also one in the small 
sitting room on the second floor. 

The dining room is finished in the same 
wood as the living room, and connected 
with that room by large folding doors 


FLOOR: PLAN 


so that although the house is small, vistas 
are obtained from certain points. The 
upstairs rooms are all finished in white- 
wood. This whitewood is stained rich 
colors and rubbed down with wax. 

One of the features of the house is an 
alcove on the second floor which is well 
protected from all winds, and in summer is 
sereened off. This space was designed 
in order to find protection at all times for 
an outdoors cradle, and for hammocks 
in which the owners sometime sleep 
during the hot season. 

In addition to the rooms, which are 
shown on the second floor, there are two 
rooms in the attie for servants. The 
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Living room of the colonial house 


Seen through the colonial apple tree 
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In the dining room 
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THE DRESSMAKER 


servants’ bathroom is ff 
in the basement just 
off thelaundry. This 
had to be done to 
economize space, but 
does not prove an 
inconvenience. 

This house is con- 
structed as inexpen- 
sively as it is possible 
to build a house and 
have it last. It is 
also as simply built, 
and with as few re- 
quirements as respect- 
able owners can get 
along with in a house 
which is designed for 
winter-use. The area 
of the house is only 
30 by 40 feet.which 
is a comparatively 
low figure. The esti- 
mates which were ob- 
tained were those of inexpensive but reli- 
able builders, and a number of estimates 
were obtained in each case in order to be 
sure that the lowest figure possible had been 
arrived at. The cost of the house is as 
follows: 


General Contract 
Plumbing, 
Heating, 
Electric lighting, 
Fixtures, 

Stoves, 


Enter, the 


By H. G. 


ROOM which can be specially devoted 

to sewing the year round is much the 
better, but in any event some suitable 
apartment should be temporarily set aside 
for a sewing room and kept for that purpose 
until the work is over. Remove all bricabrac, 
and any furniture that will not be needed 
for actual work. Cover the floor whether 
carpeted or not with white cotton cloth 
sewed together in strips to make a drugget 
or rug and fasten down with thumb screws 
or nails that can easily be removed after- 
ward. This floor covering will be found to 
be especially advantageous; for any stray 
pins, needles, buttons or other lost articles 


Three of the porch 


It will therefore be seen that when the 
architects’ fees at 5 per cent have been 
added to the above amount, it is next to 
impossible to build a “respectable” house 
under about $6,000, in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Of course where a house is somewhat _ 
farther reduced it might be . built for 
$5,000, but there is a certain limit of area 
beyond which it is impossible for much 
saving to be made. The matter of cost 
in these cases deals entirely with houses 
built by architects. A carpenter who 
is not bound to specifications or details 
might possibly build a much less expensive 
house. 


Dressmaker 


can be easily seen and gathered up. Fur- 
ther, bastings do ‘not stick to it as to a 
carpet. 


Dressmakers often "work with poor 
light. To obviate this the machine should 
be placed in such a position that the light 
falls on the work, preferably from the north 
over the operator’s shoulder. 


A dresser or large bureau with broad, 
shallow drawers will be found inexpressibly 
convenient in the sewing room for laying 
away incompleted work at night-fall so 
that there is little fear of its mussing or 
becoming wrinkled. 
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“They quarreled from morning till night” 


The Story of To-To-Yo-Yo 


Translated from the Swedish by Hugo Valentin 


(Illustrated by Genjiro Yeto) 


& N Japan many years ago, 


there lived a little boy 
whose name was To-To- 
Yo-Yo, and his little sister 
Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya, who quar- 
reled from morning. till 
night. If To-To-Yo-Yo 
declared that the moon 
was yellow, then Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya would insist 
that it was white, and neither of them would 
give in. In vain did their parents warn 
and reproach them. 

“You ought to be glad that you have 
a brother to play with,” said they to the 
little girl, ‘And you,” they said to the 
boy, “ you ought to be glad that you have a 
sister. Why can’t you be nice to each 
other and stop quarreling ?” 

But To-To-Yo-Yo and 
kept up their wrangling. 

One day. when they had been unusually 
quarrelsome their mamma said: 

“Now, look here, children, if you don’t 
stop being naughty like this, do you know 
what will happen to you? No? Well, 
Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya will come and take 
you.” 

Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya was one of the 
minor gods in Japan whose business it 
was to take little children, dip them in clay 


Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya 


and make china dolls of them, which he 
would sell for one dollar apiece. 

“Let him take Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya for aught 
I care, she’s so stupid,” said To-To-Yo-Yo. 

“Yes, so he may,’ said Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya 
“for then I’ll be much better off than with 
To-To-Yo-Yo who is so naughty. Yes, 
I'll go there myself, for then I’ll have paint- 
ed dresses.” 

And she passed out through the door.’ 
But hardly had she crossed the threshold 
when Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya, who happened 
to be on the spot, seized her, stuffed her 
into his bag and started off. 

“Much obliged,” said he. ‘This little 
one will make an extra fine china doll, to 
sell at a dollar and a quarter, at least.” 

To-To-Yo-Yo, glancing out, saw him 
hurrying away, and felt at first quite light- 
hearted. It was well, he thought, that 
Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya was gone. Now he would 
get her kite, and would not have to share 
his candy with her. Yes, it was very fine. 

But little by little he began to look 
differently upon the matter. To play 
alone was no easy or pleasant thing, and 
then he had no one to quarrel with. Sure 
enough, he tried to pick a quarrel with 
himself and even went so far as to slap 
himself on the ear, but this sport grew tire- 
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“Seized her, stuffed her in his bag and started off" 


some. And already after the first day, he 
longed, oh, so much, to see Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya 
again. He missed her so much that he 
made up his mind to go out and try to find 
her. He wandered through the rice fields 
and into the forest beyond. Arrived here, 
he grew tired, and seating himself on a rock, 
he began to cry as hard as he could. 

“What are you bellowing for, young 
one?” roared a great tiger, breaking 
through the undergrowth. ‘You dis- 
turbed my mid-day slumber!” 

“T want Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya back.” 

“Who in the world is Ta-Ta-Ya-Y ao” 

“She’s my sister, and Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou- 
Ya has taken her.” 

“Aha, in that case, it will be no easy 
matter to rescue her.” 

“Oh, but please, nice Mr. Tiger, please 
help me and I'll be so glad and never 
quarrel again.” 

“Since you promise that, I'll see what 
can be done.” 

Then the Tiger lifted To-To-Yo-Yo on 
his back and trotted off to the mountain 
in which was Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya’s cave, 
the entrance to which was barred by great 
granite blocks. 

At first the tiger tried to remove those 
huge pieces of granite, but they would not 
budge. Then he called his friend, the bear, 
who was even stronger than he. The bear 
did his best to force the granite blocks 
aside—in vain. Disappointed they sum- 
moned the elephant. 


“Now, show us what you’re good for,” 


said the tiger. 

And the elephant got to work with his 
powerful trunk, twisting it this way and 
that. But he, too, had to give up. 

Just at this time the fox happened by, 
and asked what was the matter. Being 
bold, he scratched his nose with his left 
hind foot, as much as to say that this was 
a pretty mess. The mountain could not 
be opened, 

“The only thing to do is to be cunning 
and try to entice Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya 
to come out. This done, you, Mr. Bear, 
are to seize him, while vou, Mr. Tiger, are 
to run in and get Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya.”’ 

“But how in the world are we to get 
Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya out ?” asked the ele- 
phant. 

“T'll tell you how,” answered the fox. 
“You see, ou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya is awfully 
vain. He believes no one in the world 
has so handsome a brow as he. You know 
it’s as high as a house. Now, you do just 
as I say. Go to town and buy a blue silk 
cloak, a green cap and the largest mirror 
you can find. Then bring those articles 
here, and I'll do the rest.” 

They departed, and a few days later, 
they returned with the things required: 
a cloak of blue silk, a green cap and a huge 
mirror of metal, like those used in Japan. 

Meanwhile the fox had built a great drum 
out of bamboo and an ass’s skin, and made 
drumsticks with little bells at the ends. 
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The drum was placed right in front of the 
entrance to the cave. Now the fox took 
the blue coat and hung it upon a mulberry 
tree in front of the entrance; hung the 
mirror over it, and the green hood highest 
u 


p. 

Then placing To-To-Yo-Yo on the tiger’s 
back, he stationed them at one side of the 
entrance and the bear at the other, and 


the elephant behind the tree. Next, he 
himself jumped upon the drum which he 
began to beat with all his might, singing 
the while: 


“Look at the man with the highest brow 
in the world! 

Look at the man with the highest brow 
in the world!” 


And the elephant tooted, the bear howled, 
the tiger roared and To-To-Yo-Yo shrieked. 
It was a terrible noise. And all the animels 
of the forest—four-footed, birds and rep- 
tiles,—came to the spot and joined in the 
chorus, roaring, singing or hissing. 

Finally, Fou-Fou-Ro-Kou-Ya heard them 
in his lair in the mountain and grew curious. 


hat could it be, he wondered, that had a 
higher brow than he ? 

Cautiously, he peeped out and saw his 
own reflection in the mirror. ‘‘ Well, that 
fellow looks big,” he exclaimed to himself, 
“T must have a good look at him. Maybe 
his brow is higher than mine.” 

He walked forward to get a closer view, 
but as he did so the bear caught him in his 
mighty embrace, and the tiger, in company 
with To-To-Yo-Yo, rushed in the cave and 
rescued little Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya. 

And Ta-Ta-Ya-Ya had not yet become a 
china doll. She had longed so much for 
To-To-Yo-Yo that she had wept and wept 
until the tears had washed away all the clay 
from her body. 

Nor did she want to be a china doll any 
more, even if she could get hundreds of 
painted dresses. 

She would never again quarrel with To- 
To-Yo-Yo and To-To-Yo-Yo would never 
quarrel with her. 

And truth to tell, there were no more 
quarrels between them; at least not while 
I was in Japan. 
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“ Next, he jumped upon the drum which he began to beat with all his might, singing the while: 
Look at the man——” (The Story of To-To-Yo-Yo) 
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The Good Housekeeping Boy 


ASTER THEODORE, who has been 
the Goop HousekeEepinc baby 
since his birth, appearing at in- 

tervals in our columns in counterfeit pre- 
sentment, has come through his fifth 
winter, growing big and strong every day. 
Cold weather has no terrors for this stout 
little man, and he plays out, no matter how 
low the temperature drops. He is develop- 
ing fast. There is very little that his 
bright eyes miss, and his active brain seeks 
information on all which he sees to interest 


m. 

He is still living in the country and the 
effects of country air and freedom are mani- 
fest in his fine physique. Stories are his 
delight, particularly the “once upon a 
time” kind which, of course, includes fairy 
tales. His chickens have become so tame 
that they eat from his hand, much to his 
delight. 

Among Theodore’s choicest possessions 


are a cow, a horse, a hog, and a sheep, 
carved from wood by his father’s skillful 
hands. They were given to him on his last 
birthday, his fourth, and the following 
Christmas his happiness was completed 
with a barn wherein they could be properly 
stabled. With these he plays by the hour, 
just as he appears in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Theodore’s disposition is peculiarly sweet, 
and he is one of the most entertaining little 
fellows to be met with anywhere. He is 
a “boy” all through, the sort of boy that 
wins attention. And yet so wisely has he 
been brought up that he is not spoiled in 
the least. He is looking forward to the 
summer when he can play long hours in 
the fields about his home and when he can 
have a real garden and more chickens. 

Portraits of Theodore, made shortly be- 
fore this issue went to press, appear on the 
page following. 
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The Wish That Counts 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


HILDREN, I am going to tell you 
something that sounds so very sur- 
prising that perhaps you will say 

right away, without thinking, “No; that 
isn’t true, and I don’t believe it !” 

But I really wish you would wait, and 
watch things happen—for about ten years, 
perhaps—before you say it isn’t true; then 
you may agree with me in thinking that one 
must be careful about wishing for things; 
for one is astonishingly apt to get exactly 
what he wishes for, whether—and you will 
please pay attention to this—he really 
wants it or not. 

“Why,” says somebody, “that sounds 
like a fairy story; the kind I’ve read about 
a magic ring, or a magic wand, or Aladdin’s 
lamp.” 

It does sound that way, Ill admit. But 


there was never a fairy story, however 
marvelous, without a true meaning at the 
heart of it; and could tell you hundreds 
of true stories to prove that what I have 


said about wishes coming true isn’t even 
exaggerated. 

Now I am not going to try to explain to 
you just why this is true; but there is a very 
grand and solemn season back of it all, and 
perhaps some other 
time I shall be permit- 
ted to explain my 
thoughts about the sur- 
prising fact that peo- 
ple do, as a rule, get 
just what they wish 
for—no more and no 
less. But now I am 
going to tell you a 
story about a boy who 
wished for something 
very much, and what 
happened to him be- 
cause of the wish. 
When you have heard 
it just as likely as not 
you will say, “Why, 
I know a story about - 
a girl, or about an- 
other boy, or about a 
man or a woman, who 
wished for somethng 
and got it.” Then 
after that you will per- 
haps begin to watch 
your own wishes, and 


Theodore, the Good Housekeeping boy 
See Page 419 . 


to be careful not to make mistakes in 
wishing, which is precisely the reason 
this page is written. 

The boy, whom we call Harry, though 
his real name is spelled with four letters, 
hurt his thumb pretty badly with a fish- 
hook one day, and after his mother had 
tried to get the hook out, and his grand- 
mother had tried, and the cook had tried, 
and Harry himself had cried very loud, the 
family doctor was called. “TI think,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘that I will just take this little 
man over to the hospital.”” Harry was the 
age when grown-up people called him “a 
little man,” and he wasn’t old enough to 
object, so you can easily guess the number 
of his birthday. 

The doctor wanted a variety of things 
that were to be found at the hospital, sharp 
things, shiny things, smelly things; and 
Harry’s mother, who went along, of course, 
felt very sorry for Harry. She said all the 
sweet and comforting and pleasant t! ings 
she could think of to the little boy; among 


_ other things she told him that she would 


give him « whole dollar if he didn’t ery. 

As a matter of fact the doctor did some- 
thing to the thumb which put it to sleep in 
a jiffy, so that it 
didn’t hurt in the 
least. 

“Tt just felt queer,” 
Harry said, and, in- 
stead of crying, he 
watched the doctor 
and the nurse, while 
they took the cruel 
barb out of the thick 
part of his thumb. 

When it was all 
over the doctor patted 
Harry on. the head, 
and told him he was a 
brave boy not to ery; 
and the nurse, who 
was a very pretty, 
pleasant-faced girl, 
smiled at him and 
gave him a pink rose, 
and Harry went a 
way from the hospital 
with his thumb in a 
neat white bandage 
and a big round silver 
dollar in the pocket 
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of his small trousers. His mother was 
quite pale and trembly; but Harry held his 
head very high and made a wish. 

This was his wish. “I wish I could be a 
doctor,” he said, “and have one of those 
black cases with shiny-topped bottles in it, 
and lots of nice, sharp knives and scissors 
and things.” 

“Oh, Harry!” said his mother. You see 
she was surprised to hear this wish at this 
particular minute. Another time it might 
aot have surprised her in the least, for she 
had heard Harry say that he wished he 
might drive the sprinkling-cart, and also 
that he would like to be a street-car con- 
ductor. “Oh, Harry!” said his mother. 

“Yes; I should,” repeated Harry, very 
positively. Then he said, “I’m going to 
oe a doctor.” 

Now this wish of Harry’s was a really, 
truly, magic wish, every bit as magic as if he 
had wished it over a magic ring, or after 
rubbing a magic lamp, for he really became 
a doctor at that very minute. 

He began his practice that afternoon on 
the family cat, who had emerged from a 
spirited encounter with the cat that lived 
next door with a badly scratched ear. 
Harry washed the scratches carefully and 
anointed them with some of his mother’s 
best cold-cream; and because the wish was 


“a truly magic,” the cat’s ear got well im- 


mediately. The next day Harry fitted up 
a medicine case for himself out of an old 
wooden-box he found in the attic. It con- 
tained neat rolls of bandages (torn from 
his father’s biggest and softest handker- 
chiefs), a bottle of vaseline, one of witch- 
hazel and some court-plaster. 

It was astonishing to see how quickly 
everybody in that family fell into the habit 
of going to Harry to have a cut plastered or 
- a bruised finger bandaged. Soon the boys 
in school found out that they had a doctor 
in their midst, and it proved a great com- 
fort, especially in football season. Once, 
when a child fell off the high stoop at recess, 
the teacher asked Harry to bathe the bum- 
ped head, and Harry (who had by this time 
grown out of the “little man” period) 
gravely advised his teacher to send his 
patient home in a carriage. He had 
noticed the bluish-whit. line around the 
child’s lips, and shrewdly surmised what 
has afterward confirmed by the doctor— 
the regular grown-up doctor—that she had 
suffered a slight concussion of the brain. 

Harry kept on growing, as every healthy 
boy and girl—and for that matter every 
healthy man or woman—is bound to do; 
and in course of time he went to college. 
Everybody was calling him “Doctor” by 
this time, or merely “Doc.” And I am 
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not exaggerating in the least when I say 
that Doctor Harry was soon taking care of 
his classmates, just as he had taken care of 
his family. He had become an expert in 
bandaging by this time, and not one of the 
boys thought of such a thing as calling a 
regular doctor unless Harry advised it. 
He spent most of his pocket money on 
queer-smelling disinfectants and plasters 
and yards and yards of cheese-cloth, and his 
holidays in tearing this into strips, sterilizing 
and sealing it in wide-mouthed bottles. Of 
course most of his clothes and his bureau 
drawers smelled of iodoform and carbolic 
and other strange odors; but Harry said he 
liked it; it smelled like a hospital, and no- 
body could object very seriously, when they 
saw the wish working out such remarkable 
magic. 

Anyone wh» writes tales and stories 
could easily make quite a thick book out of 
the things Harry did before the wish was 
finally fulfilled. In fact it isn’t really 
finished yet. At this minute Harry is 
studying in one of the great medical schools 
of the country. Already he has numbers 
of sharp knives and lancets and needles, 
antl a cunning little case all fitted out with 
shiny-topped bottles, and they tell us that 
in a very few more months he will be a 
really, truly doctor, with a capital M. and a 
capital D. at the end of his name. 

“Oho!” says somebody—the clever 
somebody who is always on the alert to 
catch poor authors napping—‘“ what about 
Harry’s wishing to be a sprinkling-cart 
man, or a railroad conductor. He wished 
for that, too, didn’t he ?” 

Yes, he did. But, asI have already said, 
it would take a book to tell about all the 
doings of this boy, just as it would take a 
book to tell about your doings, or about 
mine. The fact is, you’re a story, and I’m 
a story, and so is everybody else, and the 
longer you live the surer you'll be of this. 
yo gill ne possibly you'll also be ready to 
agree with me that one must be careful— 
very careful—about making a wish, because 
at least forty-nine times out of one hundred 
that wish will come true! And sometimes, 
if we don’t watch our wishes well, we shall 
wish—oh, how we shall wish—that we had. 
And, of course, not one of you needs to be 
told that the strongest magic in the world 
can’t undo some things; it can’t gather up 
spilled milk off the ground, or put together 
an eggshell that has been crushed, or call 
back an ugly or untrue word that has 
pierced somebody’s heart. It just can’t be 
done. So be careful, children, to wish good 
wishes for yourselves and for everybody. 
It will make a lot of difference in this world 
if you pay all attention to what I say. 
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The hurried message in our March number, penned while the ruins of our establish- 
ment were still smoking, should not be left to stand as the sole expression of our gratitude 
for the manifold loyalty and kindness which overwhelmed us on that 
occasion. We did not know till then, we had no conception of, the bond 
Du which exists between a family magazine like ours and its subscribers, 
its advertisers and its friends in all relations. 

It has been inspiring, and more than that, it has gone straight to the heart, the way 
in which this loyal friendship has rallied to us in the past lew weeks. It has been pleas- 
antly demonstrated, too, that the helping hand is twice and thrice cordial when it finds 
the stricken at work with might and main to regain their footing. It can be said with 
truth that, so far as we can judge, not a moment was lost. The March number, which the 
fire caught in the electrotype foundry and on the presses, was a Phoenix, and a Phoenix 
with its wings in working order. 

An engine which feels a head of steam of 280 pounds to the square inch behind it is 
impatient for the race or the mountain grade; this is about the way Goop HousEKEEPING 
feels just now, with the army of friends who revealed themselves so inspiringly the day of 
trouble. We are going to “do things”—better and bigger than any we have yet 
attempted. We owe it to our friends, as well as ourselves. 


_ We look to see, this year, such a housecleaning in civic matters as the cities and 
larger towns of our country have never before witnessed. By this we mean the over- 
hauling of water and milk supplies, renewed agitation against the smoke 

A List of | nuisance, the cleaning of streets, tidying of unhealthy places and the ex- 

Model Towns tension of parks and breathing places. 

Epidemics of typhoid and scarlet fever do not pay, as many a city 
has found; it is cheaper to have clean milk and a pure supply of water. A clean, whole- 
some, beautiful city or town does pay, in dividends of health, civic pride and resultant 
attractions to business and population. 

It is a good time, therefore, for communities which have already felt the impulse to 
new life and have the fruits of their effort to show, to stand and be counted. There will 
be inspiration in their record for municipalities which are now setting about the work. 
In behalf of such an exhibition is our Model Town contest, announced on page 478 of 
this issue; we seek not only the model residence community, as nearly as our readers 
can locate it, but a list of cities and towns which measure up to a high standard. We 
have deemed it worth while, in view of the importance of this inquiry, to offer a large 
cash prize in addition to a brilliant description in our pages of the winning city or town. 

This inquiry and contest were suggested by the experience of our own beautiful home 
city of Springfield. It is found that there is scattered through the United States a large 
contingent of well-to-do home-seekers, so situated that they can settle where they please, 
more intent upon the ideal home than upon business opportunities. Many such have 
chosen Springfield within a few years. This magazine enjoys a rare advantage in prose- 
cuting the search for such places, to aid the home-seeker and the home-maker. 

The results of an inquiry like this are hardly to be calculated, We opine that our 
list, when it shall have been completed, will stand for some time as a directory of All 
that is excellent and of good report: of sound water supplies, clean milk service, good 
sewerage systems, freedom from coal smoke, abundance of park space, and the outward 
beauty which comes by inward honesty and grace. 
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We look to see many cities which have had their troubles and are rising out of them, 
win their title to a place in this roll of honor very soon. 

It is a measure of acute self-denial on our part to exclude Springfield, City of Homes, 
from the competition. This city is making such strides toward the ideal as have seldom 
been witnessed in the United States. A movement for the redemption of the bank of the 
Connecticut river from railroad tracks has fired the popular imagination and the plan 
is undoubtedly going through, along with the extension of the ancient Court square to the 
river, and many other improvements. An immense amount of money has already been 
raised by popular subscription, and there is prospect of many thousands more. A 
public-spirited citizen, Mr. Barney, after contributing land, his home and many thousands 
of dollars to the Forest park, has promised the bequest of his entire fortune to the city, 
at his death. Another citizen, Mr. Smith, has bestowed nearly the sum of his fortune in 
the shape of a superb art collection. Even as these words are written comes news of the 
gift to the city of a million-dollar mansion, in which to house a collection of paintings 
which is forthcoming. Springfield, by the way, is just now acquiring a new, extensive 
supply of pure water. 

The spirit which animates Springfield is that which to destined to make over many 
acity and town. We are inclined to think it will be a large factor in enrichin the literature 
of our Model Town contest. 


Of the sundry spring tonics, the one to which the feminine nature will turn the most 
instinctively, with the keenest relish, is that of new clothes. For, says the Lancet, of 
London,—whose say-so passes current like an international money- 
order,—‘‘the bracing effect of a change of clothes is well known.” A 
glimpse of millinery boxes, of feathery plumes, splotches of lilac or red, 
tend to quicken the sluggish circulation and, for the moment at least, 
to banish the tired feeling. The process of acquiring the desired new raiment is—well, 
that is excitant, if not tonic; but the achievement once made, the new toggery donned, 
the medicine gets into the blood, the eyes brighten, the cheeks flush—just enough to keep 
the millinery and the clothes company—and my lady is a walkin miracle of levitation. 
What were a hogshead of sarsaparilla beside this ? 


Tonic 
and 
Lovely 


There is room in these pages merely to direct the reader’s attention to th, work for 
physical and spiritual health under way at Emmanuel church in Boston, as outli. din our 
department of Happiness and Health last month and in the current issue. 
Tremendous It is impossible, we believe, to overrate the actual or potential importance 
Alliance of a movement like this. The physical and the spiritual are one, to a 
degree which the world is only beginning to realize, yet the church and the 
physician have been working separately, if not at odds, for centuries. What the alliance 
of these two departments of human activity can achieve is being daily demonstrated in 
the service of this Boston church to suffering humanity. Without regard to “race, 
creed or previous condition,” the sick or burdened soul is helped to a happier plane. 
There is, as we learn after a careful, personal investigation, no proselyting in connection 
with this work; it is done for the sake of God and humanity, in a broad way. It, or some- 
thing like it, should be taken up by churches of all sects and denominations, where allies 
can be found among the progressive, thoroughly educated physicians. 
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ee T is not within our province 

to dwell upon the New York 

of the two extremes, the 

very rich and the very poor. 

Our subject deals with the 

every-day lifeof the great 

middle-class,— the families 

of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers of 

all grades, and a multitude of business and 

professional folk of moderate incomes and 
refined tastes. 

The mothers, belonging to the so-called 

four Hundred are able to make the en- 


vironment of their children what they wish, 
and in the homes of many such the life 


is true, strong, and simple. Wherever one 
of these families may be encamped, in 
New York, or by the sea, or in the moun- 
tains, they have teachers of all sorts for 
their children, masters for music and 
dancing, masters for fencing and riding, 
as well as others for the modern languages 
and ordinary, humdrum school studies. 
Cooking and sewing-classes are of 
frequent occurrence. 

Women whose names have become 
familiar through the society columns 
in the newspapers as leaders in the New- 
port or other smart sets, are thoughtful, 
systematic, and businesslixe in the ad- 
ministration of their household affairs. 
Many times, too, they accomplish much 
work in connecticn with the various 
charities in which they are interested, in 
addition to, or, perhaps in connection 
with, their social activities. 

In this class of society there is rapidly 
growing the desirable custom of providing 
suitable companions for their young boys 
and girls. Governesses and tutors from 
our best colleges are supplanting the poorly- 
educated and ill-bred foreign maids who 
have shadowed so many of the poor, rich 
children from their cradles until they 


IV—A Mother’s Point of View 
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escape to college; unless they, if they are 
boys, have been fortunate enough to have 
foresighted parents to book them the day 
of their birth in one of the much-desired 
preparatory schools. Many a fashionable 
mother now so arranges her plans that her 
growing boy shall have the stimulating 
companionship of a college fellow, who can 
enjoy with him horseback riding, boating, 
tennis, automobile trips, and even the 
social life which she thinks it wise for her 
boy to have. The young tutor may ac- 
company her boy into one of the many 
summer camps, or take him on a trip 
through the west, or on a European tour. 
Well-born and well-educated young col- 
ege women and men are glad to take these 

sitions, for not only is the remuneration 

landsome, but in most instances these 

governesses and tutors are treated with 
courtesy and consideration. 

At the other social extreme, it would 
almost seem as if it only needed some one 
to take the very poor child by the hand 
and guide it into the right path in order 
for that child to receive ‘many kinds of 
elevating and ennobli opportunities. 
The pity is that the guiding hand is not 
always to be found. From the time the 
settlement nurse of the lying-in hospital 
receives the little child, as he comes into 
the world, he may be cared for in a day 
nursery or kindergarten until school age. 
Then settlements of all sorts, and the 
neighborhood houses of the churches, hold 
out eager, helpful hands to him. He may 
'- n through their clubs and classes many 
xinds of handicraft, may receive good and 
entertaining books through their libraries, 
may learn self-restraint, dignity, and or- 
derly methods of procedure through their 
clubs, and those in connection with the 
public schools. 

Through these and other agencies, 
thousands of mothers receive medicai 
treatment for themselves and their families, 
and the hospitals are always open, giving 
to the poorest waif the same beneficent, 
scientific care that they render to the 
millionaires. Fresh-air vacations, con- 
valescent homes, floating hospitals, free 
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ice and sterilized milk, and innumerable free 
dispensaries, keep many a child in the land 
of the living, who would otherwise find the 
fight for life a losing one. 

Money and time are poured out for the 
betterment of the needy in New York with 
a lavishness which would be sufficient to 
keep all the poverty-stricken ones in com- 
parative comfort, could they always be 
reached and induced to profit by them. 

One heavily endowed, philanthropic 
organization, whose especial care is widows 
with young children, was unable to spend 
eight thousand dollars of its income 
last year, although it sought earnestly 
and conscientiously for such beneficiaries 
as their organization was formed to help 

Even better than mere material help 
is the impetus to higher things which the 
neighborhood work of a church or settle- 
ment accomplishes, the bringing to light 
and cultivation of gifts and talents which 
might otherwise lie dormant. The pathet- 
ically interesting work of the music 
school settlement has recently been so 
- well told in the magazines, it is only 
necessary to refer to it. The concerts 
given by the pupils of this settlement fill 
one with a mingled feeling of wonder at 
the brilliant execution, and of joy that this 
power of expression is given to these dark- 
eyed, sad-looking little foreigriers, many 
of whom have come to us to escape op- 
pression and cruelty in their own countries. 

The poor we shall have always with us, 
but those of this year are not those of a 
few years ago. Many of those have greatly 
improved their prospects and have moved 
on. Some, of course, have dropped to 
the grade of the hopeless, helpless pauper; 
but that percentage is small compared 
with the many who have risen in the 
social scale. 

A lady who is finding the greatest 
delight in giving freely of her skill and 
proficiency which years of European 
study of the piano have brought to her, 
and who has for some years been teaching 
a number of hours a week at the music 
school settlement, found last year that 
the pupils she had had for two or three 
years could as easily come to her home 
on the upper west side for their les- 
sons, as they could go to the settlement 
house on the lower east side. These 
children are no longer “neighborhood” 
children, but the circumstances of the 
family having improved, they had moved, 
some to Hoboken, some onto Long Island, 
and some had gone to the Bronx. This 
is illustrative of the changing character of 
most of this work, and the steady improve- 
ment which comes to the hundreds of 
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thousands who begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, but who have here the chance to 
climb to heights, undreamed of in the 
homes from which they come. 

The little Armenian mother with her six 
little, frightened children huddled about 
her, who stopped and kissed the ground 
as she landed at our dock, for very joy 
that she had brought her brood to a coun- 
try where they would be protected from 
harm and violence, is typical of many 
mothers. After ten years she has strong 
sons so care for her, sons who have re- 
ceived such an education through the 
public schools and the churches, as will 
make them ‘he best f citizens for their 
adopted country. So it is with the 
rushing stream flowing hitherward every 
day in the year; New York may be the 
kindest of foster-mothers, and is, to those 
who know how to let her serve them. 

The same thing may be said of the New 
York of the great middle-class, the one to 
which most of us belong. Whatever you 
want from New York, it is ready to give 
to you. Everything a mother can wish 
for the best physical, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of her children is here and may be 
had for the seeking. I write the word 
seeking advisedly for the one who idly 
or carelessly waits for such opportunities 
as she wishes for herself and her children, 
to seek her, is sure of disappointment. 
Nowhere is a definite, thoughtful, deter- 
mined purpose and plan of life so much 
needed as here in New York. With a 
bewilderment of alluring attractions on 
all sides a mother, coming to live with her 
family in New York, is apt to become con- 
fused as to what is really the best among 
so many desirable things. She is a very 
strong woman who doesn’t drift a little 
at first, like a ship without a rudder, 
blown hither and thither by pleasant, 
gentle winds. Not much harm is done, 
perhaps, but time is lost and there may 
be a rock or two in some unexpected place. 
Life must be gras with both hands, 
both for herself and her children. 

After the question of a home is settled, 
and there is no reason why there may not 
be the truest of homes in a building which 
shelters a hundred others, naturally the 
first thought is of a school. If the income 
is a small one, the only school to be thought 
of is the public school. While not so 
advanced as in some of our western cities, 
the public schools of New York are good 
and are growing better every year. A 
mother may feel assured that if she co-oper- 
ates with the school, and watches closely 
what her child is doing and what the school 
is planning for her child she can get for it 
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through the public schools, crowned, as 
they now are, with high schools which are 
not excelled anywhere in their scope and 
teaching force, an admirable foundation 
for life’s work. 

If the families’ circumstances are such 
that a private school may be sought, then 
the greatest care must be exercised as to 
the one chosen. The city swarms with 
schools and they are of all degrees of 
excellence. Like the little girl, “Some are 
very, very good,” and some are so bad 
they are “horrid.” With care, and a 
close scrutiny of the conditions, schools 
may be found which are so satisfactory 
as to be a joy. 

While the school is a very important 
factor in the life of this great city, there is 
much else which a mother is glad her child 
may have. Not only are the wonderful 
collections in the Metropolitan and natural 
history museums open freely to all, but: 
innumerable dealers and private collectors 
find pleasure in freely showing their art 
treasures to those who can appreciate them. 
Take a few such suggestions from just one 
evening paper: “Binding and rare edi- 
tions. Some good examples of nineteenth 
century work on exhibition.” Eigh- 
teenth century engraving. French work 
shown, consisting of portraits of women 
and children.” ‘Watercolor landscapes” 


at one gallery; “An Exhibition of old. 


English prints in color,” at another; 
“An exhibition of pictures by Childe 
Hassam,” “ Paintings of storm” by Van 
Perrine, “Flowers of Holland,” by George 
Hitchcock, “Etchings by Whistler,” at 
other galleries; and there are many, many 
others. 

The same evening paper gave notice of a 
wealth of free lectures which would have 
been startling if the same sort of thing 
didn’t go on week after week during the 
winter months. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing announcement was that “Commander 
Peary will give his first public account 
(illustrated by stereopticon) of the ‘ Roose- 
velt expedition to the Arctic!’ Tickets of 
admission not necessary!’ Through the 
university extension and board of educa- 
tion for the same night there were given, 
all over the city, lectures on such topics 2s: 
“Keats and his works,” “Grieg,” “The 
dawn of Italian independence,” ‘‘How 
Switzerland is governed,” “How to find 
the constellations,” “Transportation of 
the injured; bandaging and hints of great 
value in the care of the sick,”’ “Holland,” 
“Radium and its applications,” “Insects 
and their relation to plants,” “Current 
electricity, its magnetic and electrolytic 
effects,’”” and scores of others of equal 


interest. These lectures are free to any who 
may come, and hundreds of thousands 
eagerly attend them each year. 

The physical conditions of New York 
life are good. No where in the world are 
to be seen rosier, healthier babies than 
those in the perambulators on the streets 
of New York, and the little toddlers by 
their side, pushing the carriage with one 
hand and hugging a little brown bear 
with the other, are pictures of roly-poly 
sturdiness and vigor. The great area, 
west of Central Park between it and the 
river, and extending for miles to the north, 
is an ideally beautiful place in which to 
live; and in Central Park, or in the park 
along the Riverside, small children may 
play with the greatest freedom. Slight de- 
fects in sight, hearing, or physical structure 
are early detected by the physical examin- 
ations in the schools, and often are re- 
medied in a marvelously short time by 
just the right means. Crooked backs and 
twisted bones yield to the “corrective 
exercises” in some of the wonderfully 
equipped school gymnasiums, in a way 
to delight the heart of any mother who 
has had occasion to be troubled by such 
defects in her family. 

The opportunities of culture and recrea- 
tion so far described may be had freely, 
without money and with price, by any 
mother in New York. When the pocket- 
book will permit, there is absolutely no 
limit to the things musical and dramatic 
one may have, nor to the classes for the 
study of everything under the heavens to 
which one may belong; for the best 
that there is in every line, musical, artistic 
and dramatic, now comes to New York. 

A little mother said in my hearing a day 
or so ago: “I am glad every day of my life 
that I have the privilege of living in New 
York. Life here is more thrilling than any 
novel. I am glad my boy can have the 
broadening experience of this stimulating 
life. He will be a far stronger man than if 
we had not come here.” Her words found 
a response in my own heart, for, although 
there are some frivolous, fashionable, rich 
mothers who give little thought to the wel- 
fare of their children; and there are sod- 
den, ignorant, poor mothers who do not 
know how to think for their children; and 
there are careless and thoughtless mothers 
among the class whom we know btes, who 
are so dazzled by the glamor of- New York 
that they are confused as to values, and who 
do not take from New York the best things 
which New York stands ready to give; 
still the fact remains, there is nothing any 
mother can desire for her children which 
may not be found here. 
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Violet Culture for Pleasure 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


* Since the publication of a little article in Goop Housrxrerinc a year agoentitled “ Mrs. Kingsley and her 


Violets,”’ Mrs. Kingsley has received so many letters containing questions about violet culture that she has 
written the story of her own experience exactly as it happened for the benefit of these and other friends who 


may be interested in the subject. 


the raising of violets.—Tue Eprror. 


& T was on a Valentine’s day 
eight years ago that the 
man of peace brought mea 
bunch of violets— t, 
single, long-stemmed beau- 
ties set off by a circle of 
glossy green leaves. “Oh!” 
I cried, and held them to my face with all 
the wordless delight of a true lover of this 
royally humble flower. For the love of a 
true violet lover for violets is, somehow, 
different from the liking — even the enthu- 
siasm—-one feels for any other flower. 
It approaches a passion in its intensity— 
in its steadfastness. 

“Real luxury,” I remarked, “would 
consist in having a fresh bunch of violets 
every day.” 

That these unthinking words of mine 
took root and grew I discovered the fol- 
lowing April, when the man of peace 
brought home a mysterious lumpy bunch 
of something tied up in an earth-stained 
newspaper. 

“Violets,” he replied in answer to my 
curious demands. “It appears to be 
about as easy to grow them as to grow 
strawberries,” he went on cautiously; 
“at least McFadden says it is; and we’re 
going to try it.” 

Then he untied his newspaper and re- 
vealed a big, sprawling clump of violet 
plants. There was a fading bloom or two 
among the leaves which I seized upon with 
avidity. “McFadden was planting his 
violets for next winter’s blooming to-day, 
and I bought these two clumps from him, 
for seventy-five cents,” he said. 

My face fell. “Only to plants?” I 
complained. 

“Watch me make fifty out of them 
said the man of peace briskly. 

The big clumps were quickly separated 
into tiny plants, some of them mere joints, 
or slips; but we found that every one 
grew, even the cuttings which had not a 
vestige of root. We planted them—for 
I helped enthusiastically—in two rows 
in the mellow garden loam, setting our 
cuttings about ten inches apart, and pack- 
ing the earth down firmly about each little 


Mrs. Kingsley says, * Please tell them for me not to write me any more letters; for this isall I know about 


plant. The center of the big clump 
McFadden had said should be thrown 
away, as it would not produce blossoms. 
But violet greedy as I was I could not 
bear to take this advice, so it was planted 
with the rest and grew into a big plant; 
but I will say right here that McFadden 
was right. 

This planting of our violets took piace 
about the middle of April. Of course 
the planting season should vary according 
to the latitude. But plant early; as 
early, suy, as one would put in wrinkled 
peas, so that the young plants may have 
time to make plenty of roots before the 
heat of summer sets in. We took good 
care to water our cuttings at night when- 
ever they appeared to need it, and to keep 
the weeds well pulled. In May our infant 
plants showed a new leaf or two; and by 
the middle of June they had commenced 
to throw out tentative runners, very like 
those of a young strawberry plant. These 
we pinched back to the second joint from 
the plant, as McFadden had recommended ; 
the idea being to form a strong bunch or 
clump of plants by fall. 

We cultivated our plants enthusiastically 
all summer, keeping them well-watered 
and weeded; then, one morning early in 
September, 1 smelled violets! Yes, there 
they were—small, pale blossoms, hiding 
their shy sweetness under the lusty leaves. 

I was somewhat disappointed in their 
appearance, and concluded in my haste 
that McFadden had sold us inferior stock. 

“No ’m,” he said, when I had paid him 
an anxious visit of inquiry, “vi’lets ain’t 
much in September for size, nor yet for 
color. They’ll improve come November, 
an’ there ain’t a better single variety grown 
than California, though some likes Princess 
of Wales.” 

The next chapter in the serial story of 
that first violet bed of ours was the build- 
ing of the cold-frame. This was accom- 
plished about the first of October. The 
man of peace had procured four strong 
corner posts, some old boards and a couple 
of second-hand greenhouse sashes. I stood 
by zealously ready to sort nails, hand the 
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hammer and proffer remarks of an en- 
couraging or soothing nature, whenever a 
puzzled or worried look appeared on the 
brow of the amateur carpenter. By sunset 
—we began directly after luncheon— 
there appeared a box-like structure, about 
eighteen inches high at the back, sloping 
to eight inches at its lower side. We had 
chosen for it a sunny spot in the open gar- 
den, the slant of the sashes sloping toward 
the south. The next day the earth inside 
the box, or “frame,” as we proudly called 
it, was carefully dug over and a liberal 
dressing of well-rotted stable manure 
incorporated into it. Our violets which 
had grown lustily since April had by this 
time formed clumps almost as large as the 
ones we purchased from McFadden. The 
man of peace lifted them carefully with 
a garden fork and set them in rows in their 
winter quarters; they filled the frame 
completely, and after a careful watering 
scarcely a leaf withered. There were more 
of the pale, imperfect, but delicately fra- 
grant violets in bloom by this time, and I 
proudly wore a bunch of them at dinner. 

With the advent of the first frosty night 
it became necessary to put the glass covers 
in position, and to close them at sunset. 
By day these were shoved back, leaving 
the bed exposed to the air, sun and rain. 
A few sparce blooms rewarded my daily 
visits to the violets, and by November 
and began to notice a decided difference 
in the flowers; they were darker, larger and 
the stems had lengthened out appreciably. 
In December came snow and cold weather: 
and in January a thaw was followed by 
two or three days of bitter cold, when the 
mercury hugged the zero point at night. 
We carried out an old rug and spread it 
over our closed frames; then the snow 
burried frames, rug and all for ten days 
or more. 

I nearly wept with disappointment 
when I again took a peep at my violets. 
They were manifestly frozen, stiff and 
stark; only a few dark, withered blossoms 
lingering among the matted, sodden leaves. 

afraid they’re all spoiled,” I said 
mournfully. And the man of peace 
regretfully agreed that they looked hope- 
less enough. 

Late in February I was called from home 
by the illness of a relative, returning about 
the middle of March. There had been 
some bright sunny weather, and I noticed 
that the frames had been partly drawn 
from over the violets. I sighed as I 
looked. “I suppose,”’ I said sadly, “that 
they’re all dead by this time.” 

“To-morrow morning,” said the man 
of peace, with a smile which shed a slight 
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encouragement on my gloom, “you may 
look at, them.” 

I have had many surprises of an agree- 
able nature in my rather long life, but not 
one that surpassed in pure delight the one 
that burst upon my sight when the man of 
peace proudly led me to the violet frame 
the next morning. For in place of the 
dispirited mat of frozen leaves and black- 
ened flowers that I had last seen, there 
was spread before my enraptured vision 
what at first glance appeared like a carpet 
of deepest, purest violet. Hundreds of 
widely-expanded, long-stemed flowers 
swayed in the breeze, exhaling clouds of 
perfume which had served to attract a 
dozen or more of bees, buzzing feebly after 
their long winter imvrisonment in the 
hives near by. 

Truly, here was Easter—resurrection, 
and the joyous surprise of it rendered me 
speechless for a minute. 

“What did you do to them?  __ow did 
it happen ?”’ I asked, when at last I found 
my voice. 

“The sun did it,” the man of peace an- 
swered cheerfully. “Two weeks ago I 
was surprised to find hundreds of buds 
pushing up through the leaves; I took 
good care not to let them get too warm, 
and nobody has picked any—yet.” 

That was the beginning, and the end is 
not yet,—nor shall be, as long as I have 
a bit of sunny garden space at my command. 
The next spring we increased the size of 
our violet bed, setting out more plants 
than we could cover with the sashes at our 
command, and giving away hundreds 
of young plants to those who were willing 
to come and take them. For one must 
begin all over again as soon as the blooming 
season is done, setting fresh plants and 
discarding old ones year after year with 
loving patience. 

We have tried many experiments and 
many kinds of violets since, including Prin- 
cess of Wales, La France and the “red”’ 
violet, Admiral Avellon, among the single 
sorts, and Marie Louise, the common 
English violet, and Lady Hume Campbell 
among the doubles. Lady Hume Campbell 
is a lovely light mauve flower with a 
delicious heliotrope fragrance; we found it 
quite hardy, but for us, under the rather 
uncertain conditions afforded by our 
homemade frames, it did not give the 
satisfaction of the California. This year 
we have finally elected to discard all other 
sorts; since, taking into consideration the 
various points of hardiness, fragrance, 
shape, size, color and length of stem, 
California, in our judgment, is the best 
for the amateur grower—at least it has 
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proved se in our latitude and climate. 

It is quite possible that away from the 
damp salt air of our island home, the other 
varieties I have menticned would thrive 
quite as well, 

I should add, perhaps as I have already 
explained to numerous correspondents, 
that I have never tried raising violets for 
profit, though I can see no reason why this 
could not be successfully done by any 
woman who has time and a small amount 
of capital. But for pure pleasure, not 


HE first mild spell should be the 
‘signal for putting away your furs. 
Every day you delay after the arrival 

of the first warm days increases the likeli- 
hood of the moths fin!ing out your scarf 
or muff, and it isfar easier to prevent their 
attack than to get rid of them once they 
have become established in their hunting- 
ground. 

Before putting away your furs, the first 
thing is to make sure that they are abso- 
lutely free from moths or their eggs. To 
do this spread out you furs upon a woven 
wire spring mattress, face down, and give 
them a vigorous and thorough beating with 
the butt end of ahorsewhip. This whipping 
process causes any moths or eggs that may 
have lodged in the fur to drop through the 
springs and at the same time loosen up any 
tufts of fur that may have been affected. 
Don’t be afraid of injuring your furs by 
this whipping process, for if they are in 
good conditon it will not harm them, and 
if they have been damaged you might as 
well know it first as last. 

This whipping process can be applied 
with safety to all the tougher furs, such as 
sable, mink, (commonly called American 
sable,) fox, lynx, bear, wolf, seal, Persian 
lamb and other furs having strong pelts. 
Certain furs with more delicate pelts such 
as chinchilla, ermine, mole and the more 
tender varieties of squirrel should be treated 
with less vigorous methods. Instead of 
whipping these more delicate furs give 
them a thorough brushing out with a stiff 
whisk broom. 

Having satisfied yourself that no moths 
or eggs remain, comb out the furs carefully 
with a steel comb. The furriers have a 
special comb for this purpose, with short 
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only to one’s self but to the many who may 
be made to share in it, I really know of 
nothing which yields so large a return for 
the little—the very little—care and at- 
tention required. We who have tried it 
love our violets because we raise them, 
and raise them because we love them— 
to paraphrase the clever saying of another 
—and we find, moreover, that they do 
“help to keep our eyes open, our hearts 
warm and the pulses swift as we move 
along the field of life.” 


teeth and of medium fineness. This comb- 
ing out smooths the furs and restores to 
them their original lustre. at 

This done your furs are ready for pack- 
ing. Put each piece in a separate box, so 
that if one piece may not have been com- 
pletely rid of the moths they will at least be 
confined to that piece. Various compounds 
are used for packing furs, the one most 
commonly employed by furriers being crys- 
tailized naphthalene. This can be had at 
most drug stores, but if not easily obtainable 
the common camphor balls will answer the 
purpose. But whatever is used, remember 
that it will not kill the moths or their eggs: 
nothing will do that, not even cold storage, 
Its only value is in warding off the enemy. 
When such compounds are freely used, 
moths will not attack furs, but if they have 
secured a foothold nothing will stop their 
ravages. The naphthalene should be freely 
sprinkled on and about the furs, and the 
box should then be securely tied. 

This completes the packing process; but 
don’t put your furs away in May and leave 
them there until November, and expect to 
take them out in perfect condition. Eternal 
vigilance is the only means of safety in pre- 
serving furs, even with these preliminary 
precautions. Through the summer months 
they should be taken out frequently, every 
two or three weeks at least, and carefully 
examined. If there is the slightest indica- 
tion of moths they should be thoroughly 
whipped out again and once more packed 
away as before. 

In buying furs it is only fair to the dealer 
to remember that all furs will fade, the 
natural as well as the blended or dyed. 
For this reason furs should never be left in 
the direct sunlight for any length of time. 
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IV—The Bugbear of Spring 


Y house,” said the com- 
placent visitor, “is always 
clean. If one’s house is 
always clean, one does not 
need to clean house.” It 
sounded a little like the 
moral reflections of the 

duchess in Alice in Wonderland, but it was 
not difficult to see what she meant. And 
yet, I think she was wrong. It really 
seems desirable once a year to set one’s 
house in order, from garret to cellar, and 
all at the same time. There is an un- 
equaled sense of satisfaction to a woman’s 
soul in feeling that at least once a year 
she is prepared for death or fire. I know 
a woman who often says: “If I must be 
taken sick, I hope it will be in May. May 
is the only month in the year when all m 
neighbors would be welcome to go throu. 
every closet in the ho.se.” 


This is not a sentiment that would appeal 
to the complacent visitor before alluded to, 
but it may find an echo in the heart of the 
busy woman whose days are filled by a 
bustling husband, lively children and 


numerous guests. One such woman, 
whose name is known all over the land, 
was seen one day amid a dire confusion of 
articles pulled from a closet and heaped 
pell-mell about her on the floor. 

“What on earth is the matter?” asked 
her niece in wonder. “Are you cleaning 
house ?” 

“Indeed, no,” was the cheery reply, “I 
am only digging a hole to put something 
else in.” 

Perhaps we are not all quite like that, 
but many of us have a going-to-Jerusalem 
feeling about the month of May. If the 
— is going to stop, it might as well be 
then. 

When my first housecleaning faced me, 
I was filled with dread. I foresaw a period 
of hard work for which I was physically 
unfit, and uncomfortable living for which 
we were all mentally unprepared. Was 
there no better way than this? And so, 
with the inevitable pencil and paper with- 
out which I would never venture to keep 
house at all, I sat down to follow Mother’s 
advice in this as in other matters, and I 


determined to “think it through first;” 
to write it down as a carefully outlined 
plan, and to follow it conscientiously. 

First of all, the time was decided upon, 
and social engagements and appointments 
of all kinds were kept well out of the way, 
giving me one free day before beginning 
and two unoccupied days afterward for 
rest. This seemed to be the part of wisdom, 
as I recalled the experiences of a friend 
who invariably had appointments with the 
dentist and the dressmaker when she was ~ 
endeavoring to have her house cleaned. 
Moreover, I determined, the fates per- 
mitting, to accomplish the necessary re- 
sults in a given space of time. I did not 

ropose to be at the work of cleaning 
ae so long that I could not enjoy the 
springtime out-of-doors. 

The next thing in the note book was a 
list of cleaning materials. This was due 
to the horrible example of another friend, 
whose children, during housecleaning time, 
were always making frantic excursions 
to buy or to borrow soap or ammonia, or 
some other equally necessary thing. There- 
fore I wrote down what I needed for 
thorough work in a house of moderate 
size with no pretensions to elegance. 
There was plenty of laundry soap on hand, 
because it had been bought by the box and 
carefully dried. The other things were 
a quart of ammonia, a quart of turpentine, 
two cans of floor wax, a bottle of furniture 
a box of one of soap 
powders, scouring soaps, and plenty of 
chlorides. Last of _ I hunted up a 
goodly supply of old muslin, old heavy 
flannel and tissue paper. The extra ex- 
pense of the purchases I met from a fund 
which I had been collecting little by little 
to bring this thing out even. There was 
enough in the fund to pay for what help I 
needed from a man who could beat carpets, 
and a woman who could do harder work 
than the one little maid and I could ac- 
complish without serious overstrain. This 
fund had accumulated since Christmas and 
I was thus enabled to add nothing to the 
usual running expenses of the house. 

The next thing that seemed to promise to 
be of real assistance, was the preparation 
of some few articles of food which for sev- 
eral days might save our time in the di- 
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rection of cooking. A fine boiled ham, 
two roasted chickens, a loaf of cake which 
kept in a tin would not dry, some soup 
stock, a little jar of mayonnaise, a big 
jar of apple sauce; anyone can think of 
quantities of-such things which could be 
made to do duty in this way. And this 
is a very important part of the detail work 
of the week, because there must be three 
meals a day and there will surely be people 
to eat them who are even hungrier than 
usual, and who need nourishing food. 
No one will need it more than the woman 
who brings you extra help. She will come 
to you because she needs the money, and 
the chances are that she comes from a very 
early and perhaps very scanty breakfast. 
Therefore it is good sense as well as kind- 
ness to give her a comfortable breakfast 
and a hearty dinner, even if she does not 
expect it, and you did not agree to do it. 
It will help everybody, all around. 

More than this, every man and boy of the 
household makes it his business during 
this time to get just as hungry as ever he 
can, just as often as he can, and he will 
be deeply aggrieved if you offer him less 
than he considers himself entitled to. 
Therefore, you may as well put out of 
mind all feminine ideas of hasty luncheons 
and bowls of bread and milk eaten on the 
stairs or the piazza. ; 

I once had a maid who struggled faith- 
fully for three years to convert me to 
housecleaning on a cracker and milk 
basis. If I questioned what we were to 
have for luncheon, her answer was prompt 
and cheerful, “Sure, everybody would be 
willing to eat crackers and milk to-day to 
help out.” The fact that nobody ever 
was willing failed to convince her, and she 
regarded the solid hour which I stole at 
noontime for the consumption of broth 
and cold chicken and baked potatoes and 
fruit as a sin against the high gods who 
preside over affairs domestic. But she 
herself worked better under such an ar- 
rangement, although to this day she will 
not admit it, and laughingly refers to me 
as the “only lady she ever lived with who 
wouldn’t eat crackers and milk.” 

Another thing which I had done at this 
time did not meet with approval. There 
were various places in the house which had 
needed small repairs; here some new 
paper; there a bit of paint or varnish or 
some little carpenter work. All these 
things had been attended to some weeks 
before, and were not left to add to the 
confusion. To be sure, the room which 
was papered was cleaned while the furni- 
ture and rugs were out, but when we settled 
down to business we did not have paper 
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hangers to hinder our progress. Things 
like that move more smoothly taken alone. 

Our first efforts as a united force were 
directed toward the closets. The trunks 
and desks and bureau drawers had been 
thoroughly gone over by me some weeks 
before as I had found time, and we were 
now ready for the closets, taking them 
one after the other. The clothing was all 
removed; the winter garments were hung 
out-of-doors and brushed. A big basket was 
dedicated to the Salvation Army, whose 
industrial home work is such a boon to 
housekeepers; and into the basket went 
everything “too good to throw away.”’ 

So far as possible all these things were 
afterward cleaned and mended and sent 
away to those who have little skill and less 
time to mend them. Let me say a word 
just here concerning the giving of unmend- 
ed garments to the poor. I wonder if we 
realize when we send away undarned 
stockings that they may go into a home 
where such things as thimbles, darning 
cotton and needles are quite unknown ? 
And do we realize that busy as we are, we 
might perhaps find time to sew on buttons, 
to put in patches that never will be there 
except for us ? 

After we had disposed of the clothing, 
the closet walls were wiped, shelves and 
floor were washed with ammonia and water, 
and the doors were left wide open. The 
winter clothing was carefully brushed, 
folded and packed away with some good 
preparation to keep out moths. It may 
be old-fashioned, but even the modern 
moth holds the memory of his ancestors in 
respect, and, as they did, he shuns plain 
camphor gum and newspaper wrappings. 

The moths with which I have been per- 
sonally acquainted enjoy and fatten upon 
many of the modern devices for their de- 
struction, and in despair, knowing myself 
to be hopelessly behind the times, I have 
reverted to the old methods, and the furs 
and the overcoats are let severely alone 
by the self-respecting and up-to-date 
moth. 

Having finished the closets, we began 
doing one room at a time. The bed was 
taken down and mattress and pillows were 
beaten out in the sweet spring air. It may 
not be any better than steam cleaning, 
or any other kind of cleaning, but it sounds 
better and it smells sweeter, and of course 
such things have to be renovated period- 
ically anyway. The woodwork or iron 
work or whatever it happened to be was 
washed in a weak solution of chlorides, 
the rugs were cleaned by the man (who 
perhaps will be superseded in your home 
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by the big wagon and the suction hose 
if you can afford it), the walls were wiped, 
the windows and paint were washed, the 
pictures were washed (on both sides) and 
last of all the floor was oiled and waxed. 

The way we wash windows was so little 
trouble and answered the purpose so well 
that the little maid tried not to care when 
her friends called us “slack.” First we 
fastened them tight, pulled the shades to 
the top, and let the man wash them outside 
with a long brush and the hose. Then one 
went around inside, covering them with 
a glass cleaner, one after the other. An- 
other followed, when this was entirely dry, 
wiping them with clean soft muslin. A 
third made a final round with a little pow- 
dered wash-blue rubbed on with tissue 
paper. They looked better than soap and 
water could possibly make them, and 
they took no time nor labor to speak of. 

In our little house we did three or four 
rooms a day. If we first had to wash 
bric a brac, it took longer, and when we 
came to the library, life took on a dark 
and serious aspect. 

There is nothing on earth dustier, 
grimier, and more of a snare to one’s 
patience and temper, more of a trial to 
one’s back and a torment to one’s hands 
than those very books in which eleven 


months in the year we find our solace and 


our joy. My dearest poet, my best loved 
essayist becomes in springtime persona 
non grata, and the more voluminous his 
contributions to literature, the worse I 
“mislike” him, as Chaucer wrote. Of 
course, work in the library or the study 
must be planned to fall upon those days 
when the man who inhabits the room is 
absent. If you are not careful, he will 
appear. He will control himself by a great 
effort, and want to know why, and he 
will chant the praises of his college “ goody,” 
who never cleaned his room at all. 

This you will bear with becoming 
patience, working rapidly the while, and 
calling attention to the fact that dinner 
will be ready in ten minutes. This will 
ease his mind, because if you and he have 
house cleaned together before he knows it 
will not be “crackers and milk.” 

After all the house was sweet and clean, 
china closets and kitchen closets having 
been washed and freshly papered, and all 
the extra dishes, which once I was glad I 
possessed, had been washed, we turned 
our attention to the curtains. The ruffled 
bedroom curtains were washed and ironed 
and laid away in a special box. That 
was quite a simple matter. Sometimes 
we leave the windows curtainless through 
the summer dust and heat, sometimes, 
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because the rooms do look barren and the 
man objects, we put them up again and 
try to bear patiently the sight of their 
white daintiness against a dusty screen, 
of flapping back and forth in a sudden 
thunder shower. The curtains from par- 
lor, library and dining room were not quite 
so easy to dispose of, and in these rooms, 
if curtains the man must have, they are 
inexpensive summer substitutes, for it is 
ruinous to fine lace curtains to hang at the 
windows all summer. Many housekeepers 
send their curtains to some fine laundry, 
or to one of the city department stores to 
be done up, but I have found this expen- 
sive and not always satisfactory. The 
curtain frames cost very little and are easily 
managed. The curtains were first soaked 
in ammonia and tepid water, a cupful of 
ammonia in a tub of water; they were then 
transferred to water of the same temper- 
ature in which good white soap had been 
thoroughly dissolved. Then they were 
gently squeezed and patted by hand, never 
rubbed nor wrung out roughly. The 
third water (always at the moderate tem- 
perature) had a little bluing in, or if they 
were to be cream colored they were wrung 
out in strong coffee. They were then 
lightly starched in boiled starch, and 
quickly pinned upon the frames. 

The frames will usually hold two or 
three pairs at a time, and it is just as well 
to put them on in this way. But they 
must be turned “end for end” that the 
heavy lace of the bottom of one curtain 
may lie next the thin top of another. 
Thus they will dry smoothly and quickly 
and may be laid away, looking almost like 
new. 

This is also the time to have blankets 
washed, and we gave another day to that, 
for that is something which can be done at 
home with more certainty of success than 
elsewhere. Before I learned this, I sacri- 
ficed exactly three pair of expensive 
blankets, which were returned from the 
well-advertised firm shrunken to crib size, 
dingy and hard. Moreover, a_ strong 
woman will find no trouble in washing 
blankets—although if they are to be done 
at home each pair really ought to be cut 
and bound. An uncut pair of heavy 
woolen blankets is hard to dle. 

First we soaked them thoroughly in 
tepid water in which fine borax was dis- 
solved, giving them plenty of time. After 
that came the same squeezing and patting 
which the curtains had received and in the 
—_ kind of tepid water and white soap- 
suds, 

It is well to remember that blankets 
must never be touched by hot or cold 
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ENEMIES 


water, rubbed with soap, or wrung by a 
wringer. They must be rinsed thoroughly, 
and dried quickly out of doors in the sun- 
shine. That is really all there is to the 
“blanket washing” bugbear that troubles 
oung housekeepers. I find that in this 
ittle description of our housecleaning, 
which went easily and which tired out no 
one, I have several times used the word 
“thoroughly.” The only explanation I 


can offer is this. Many and many a time 
I, in my housekeeping, have done things 
fairly well, and have reaped my reward. 
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Fairly well is never well enough; absolute 
thoroughness is the only thing which 
makes housekeeping easy. 

The very last thing which was done, and 
which ought always to be done, was the 
cellar, which was whitewashed in every 
available nook and corner, and after I had 
seen that satisfactorily accomplished, I 
felt that we were truly ready to begin a new 
period of home life, fortified by the con- 
sciousness that anything which would 
bring in the neighbors could not be re- 
garded as an unmixed calamity. 


Enemies of the Baby 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


II—Eczema 


OTHERS, with your babies 
safe in a comfortable nur- 
sery, and with the depend- 
able family doctor at the 
other end of your tele- 
phone wire, have you ever 
visited a babies’ clinic in 

one of our large cities? If you have not 
done so, it would be worth your while to 
take the experience. 

Of the various forms of skin diseases, 
which are seen among these little sufferers, 
eczema is the most common and perhaps 
the most important for the mother to recog- 
nize. It has been said that one-third of all 
the skin diseases in childhood come under 
this head. 

The meaning of the word eczema is in- 
flammation of the skin. As a disturbance 
of the skin it corresponds to catarrhal 
inflammation of the mucous membrane. 

The most frequent form seen in infants 
and young children is simple chronic eczema. 
The eruption generally occurs on the face. 
The parts most commonly affected are the 
cheeks, forehead and scalp. Nor is it 
unusual for the neck and ears to show these 
patches; and they may appear upon any 
part of the body. 

When eczema starts on the cheeks, the 
first thing noticed is a red pimple or blister- 
like eruption. These points run together 
making a moistened patch which “weeps” 
at first. The secretion finally dries in- 
to acrust. This may become so thick that 
it forms a vertiable mask for baby’s face. 

The intense itching of eczema of the face 
and scalp is very hard for the little one to 


bear. If not prevented from doing so, it 
naturally scratches the eruption. Free 
bleeding then takes place and when the 
blood dries it gives a muddy-brown color 
to the affected parts. When the disease is 
as severe as this it is most distressing. The 
child is very apt to suffer from restlessness 
and sleeplessness, although otherwise the 
general health may not be disturbed. 

Scratching for a few minutes may retard 
recovery for as many weeks. As the meth- 
ods of prevention, “doctors disagree.” 
Some advise tying the hands loosely to the 
side-bars of the crib; others bind them to 
baby’s side so that he resembles an Indian 
papoose. A more human way surely is to 
bandage the little elbows with cardboard 
splints. Then the baby has free use of his 
hands and arms with the exception of not 
being able to bend the elbows. Naturally 
the h cannot reach the face. Still 
other physicians prefer to use no bandage, 
depending upon careful oversight of the 
little sufferer. 

But the disease may show itself in a 
milder form. The skin may have only a 
bright red spot, as the danger signal of 
further development. 

And now for the causes of this trial of 
infancy. The chief factor is found in the 
extreme delicacy of the baby’s skin. Even 
more exquisitely beautiful that the petal of 
arose is this marvelous skin when ina state 
of health. It is very impressionable and 
susceptible to many irritants. Simple 
exposure to very hot or very cold air, or to 
rough winds will often cause eczema, which 
frequently looks at first like simple chap- 
ping of the skin. Impure or strong soaps 
and hard water used in the bath are a com- 
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mon caues of this disease. An irritating dis- 
charge, such as comes from the nose when 
the child has a cold, will often start up an 
attack af eczema; so will the irritation 
of harsh clothing 

Overfeeding, whether breast or artificial 
with disturbances of digestion, is probabl 
the most common cause of all. Too muc 
work is then thrown upon the skin and 
eczema makes its appearance. It is 
the child with the florid complexion who 
is most prone to the common form of the 
disease already described. The pale, flab- 
by, poorly-nourished baby when afflicted 
has eczema which is dry and scaly and not 
very irritating, for poor food, too, be at 
the root of the trouble. 

This disturbance is very rarely seen in 
children suffering from marasmus, Teeth- 
ing, although never the sole cause of 
eczema, may aggravate the eruption by its 
effect on the general health. 

Children in the French hospitals are 
vaccinated within a week or two after 
birth. This custom is due to the well- 
known fact that vaccination may offer a 
starting point for eczema in children who 
are especially susceptible to skin troubles, 
and because in the very early days of 
infancy the child is considered to be im- 
mune from this affection. 

As to the part played by microbes, these 
tiny workers, if they are not the source of 
the disease, may be the cause of its con- 
tinuance. Pediculosis is often the start- 
ing point for eczema. 

Fezema is not regarded as being con- 
hagous, 

One of the greatest European skin 
specialists believes that the form of eczema 
which begins on the scalp as a yellow, 
greasy crust, is due to a parasite. The 
patches creep down and spread to other 
parts. Carelessness in the care of the 
scalp doubtless often lays the foundation 
for this form. 

Children in families with a tendency to 
gout and rheumatism more often have 
eczema than those belonging to families 
without a history of these two diseases. 

When left to itself, eczema as a rule runs 
on indefinitely. Even with careful treat- 
ment it is often obstinate in resisting to 
curative measures. Asin all other diseases, 
the cause should first be sought for in 
order that it may be removed. But there 
are so many factors in its production that 
it is often most difficult for the physician 
to put his finger on the right one in the 
particular case which he is treating. 

The old superstition that all skin dis- 
eases are an expression of impure blood— 
called by the ancients humors of the blood 
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—and that all local treatment which soothes 
and improves the trouble results in making 
the eruption whatever it may be “strike 
in” is now fortunately regarded, and 
rightly, as a tradition of the dark ages. It 
is in the rank and file with that other old- 
fashioned notion that a child who has 
eczema is “scrofulous.” “Scrofula” like 
the modern “malaria,” served to cover 
much ignorance. 

If the child is breast fed, treatment 
should begin with the mother. The diet 
of both mother and child should receive the 
most careful attention. The quality, and 
quantity, the preparation, and frequency 
of feeding are all to be considered. 

If the child is fat and florid it may be 
overfed. If it is pale and puny it may be 
underfed. If it shows symptoms of in- 
digestion the kind of food may not be 
suitable. The mother or nurse of the 
overfed baby must avoid alcohol in all 
forms and reduce the quantity of meat 
eaten. The feedings should be separated 
by longer intervals, and the child should 
not be allowed to nurse for so long a period. 
Water, either plain or alkaline, should be 
freely given to the baby between nursings 
The physician must be the wise guide to a 
better condition of affairs. Sometimes the 
cure of constipation means the cure of 
eczema. The bowels need careful attention. 

Care of all the details of the child’s life 
means a great deal in the cure of eczema. 
When a child has a tendency to this 
trouble let him take his fresh air indoors 
when the harsh, cold winds are gamboling 
outside. 

Plain water or soap and water acts like 
poison to a patch of eczema. When the 
parts are to be cleansed a bath with bran 
and sodium bicarbonate may be used, and 
then only every few days. A good bath 
suggested consists of ten or fifteen gallons 
of water, three pounds of bran and four 
ounces of borax. The bran is put into 
cheese-cloth bags. After the bath the 
local applications can be made. Almond 
or olive-oil is soothing. Vaseline may be 
used with them. The oil may be left 
on crusts for twenty-four hours and tken 
be washed off with a bland soap and warm 
water. Ointments such as oxide of zinc 
are often helpful. ; 

If there is much “weeping,”’ powders, 
such as that made of equal parts of boric 
acid and starch, may be used to advantage. 

When irritation occurs where two sur- 
faces come together as in the case of the 
thighs, they may be separated by absor- 
bent cotton sprinkled with starch. 

The greatest care should be given to the 
napkins." They should be removed as 
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soon as they are dampened or soiled and 
should be thoroughly boiled and sun-dried 
before they are used again. 

Finally, a most important point to be 
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observed is the pretection of the affected 
parts from air. It is even advisable ia 
wom 4 cases to cover the face with a cloth 
mask. 


All About Hardwood Floors 


By_Prof. Clarence A. Martin 
Department of Architecture, Cornell University 


NY discussion of floors for 
the modern dwelling- 
house, and that means 
in general any discussion 
of wood floors, almost in- 
evitably divides them 
into three groups: floors 
for the kitchen and other service rooms 
or halls, floors for rooms to be carpeted, and 
polished hardwood floors. 

The kitchen floor in a modern residence 
of the first class is frequently of other ma- 
terial than wood, but with wood floors 
there are in general only about two solu- 
tions of the problem. For the majority 
of housekeepers an ordinary soft-wood 
floor covered with linoleum is probably 
the most satisfactory, since it is thoroughly 
hygienic and very easily kept clean and 
bright. The ordinary cheap linoleums 
are really quite satisfactory if one needs to 
economize, but the surface patterns soon 
wear off in front of sink and range, and 
for that reason if for no other the heavy lino- 
leums with inlaid patterns are much better. 


A few good housekeepers, however, who . 


cannot forget the scrub-brush and sand 
used by their grandmothers, still insist 
upon bare wood floors for the kitchen. 
For a floor of this kind thoroughly sea- 
soned_hard white maple is undoubtedly 
the best material. It is hard, clean looking, 
close grained, and will not splinter up under 
wear. Ash, oak or even yellow pine may 
be used; but if used they should be quarter- 
sawed so that “edge grain” (transverse 
section through the annular growth) and 
not the flat grain of the wood will be pre- 
sented to surface’ wear. Where the flat 
of the grain is exposed, the constant 
scrubbing, even with ordinary soap and 
water, will quickly wear away the softer 
part of the wood, leaving the harder part 
to splinter up. 

It is quite useless to finish a hardwood 
kitchen floor with any surface application 
and expect to keep it finished. A good 
dressing of linseed oil put on boiling hot, 
well soaked into the wood and wiped off 


carefully to remove surplus oil, is a good 
initial treatment. After that, soap and 
water applied with plenty of “elbow 
grease” should be depended upon to keep 
the floor clean. A repetition of the hot 
oil treatment occasionally, say once a year 
or oftener, would do no harm, but neither 
would it do very much good, and in the 
opinion of the writer it is just as well 
omitted. Floors of pantries, service cor- 
ridors, etc., would usually be considered 
in the same category with the kitchen floors, 
though not necessarily so if there were good 
reasons for treating them differently. 

For the living rooms or the more public 
rooms of the house, there is undoubtedly 
a growing sentiment in favor of polished 
hardwood floors. This preference is, how- 
ever, by no means universal; for while 
it is admittedly more hygienic than a car- 
peted floor and rewards the careful house- 
keeper by calling attention in a perfectly 
well-bred manner to the care bestowed 
upon it, there is a warmth and softness 
about a good carpet that in the minds of 
many householders more than compensates 
for its dust-catching and microbe harboring 
tendencies. 

The floor that is to be carpeted presents 
no serious problem. All that is required 
is ordinarily good workmanship and some 
comparatively soft and close grained wood 
that will take and hold carpet tacks 
readily. The particular kind of wood best 
to be used will depend somewhat on the 
local market, but the cheaper grades of 
white pine and North Carolina yellow pine 
are much used and are very good for the 
purpose. The boards should be not more 
than three or four inches wide, should be 
matched and blind-nailed, and should 
have the joints “struck” with a smoothing 
plane or heavy floor scraper to remove any, 
sharp inequalities of surface after the floor 
is laid. More careful smoothing or sand- 
papering is unnecessary. 

When it comes to the more finely finished 
wood floors there is opened up at once a 
wider field for discussion and difference of 
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opinion. The term “hardwood” floor 
conveys a fairly definite impression to the 
minds of most persons, but, unfortunately, 
it has become so general in its application 
us to mean little in a specification unless 
restricted by further description or defini- 
tion. A hardwood floor may mean in 
design anything from perfectly plain 
boards to the most elaborate parquetry, 
and in quality or kind it may mean any- 
thing from the poorest and softest of wood 
to the best and hardest. In actual use the 
term does mean any floor finished with a 
transparent finish to show the grain or 
texture of the wood. This is unimportant 
except as a caution to the unwary who may 
contract for a “hardwood floor,” expecting 
to get on such a loose specification just 
what this expression happens to picture 
in his own mind. 


Different Kinds of Wood 


The wood most commonly used for good 
floors is oak. Quarter-sawed white oak is 
undoubtedly the best, but plain white oak 
and red oak are much used and make excel- 
lent floors. For floors of medium cost, yel- 
low pine is in common use. It is usually 
quarter-sawed to prevent splintering; but 
even the quarter-sawed yellow pine is open 
to the objection that unless all heart-wood 
is selected, making it almost as expensive 
as oak, it is so variable in color and texture 
that it is practically impossible to finish 
it in any dark tone without losing all 
brilliancy and making it muddy and un- 
even in color. Chestnut has been used to 
some extent for hardwood floors, and to the 
uninitiated passes readily for oak. It 
really makes a very beautiful floor when 
new, but it is so soft and brittle and so 
loose grained that even quarter-sawed it 
splinters under the slightest provocation. 
Cypress, which has also been used to some 
extent in flooring, is open to the same ob- 
jection as is chestnut. 

The price of a beautiful hardwood floor 
is unremitting care and attention, which 
must begin even before the floor is laid. 
The finished floor should be the very last 
of the woodwork to be put into the house; 
otherwise it is sure to receive irreparable 
damage from workmen who are obliged to 
work over it, or from the dampness in- 
evitable in an unfinished house. There 
must, then, of course, be a floor of common 
boards to serve the workmen during 
building and finishing, this rough floor 
becoming eventually a foundation for the 
finished floor. 

In order to avoid unevenness in the 
finished floor due to shrinkage and warping 
of the wider boards of the under floor, 


the latter should be laid diagonally across 
the timbers. 

It is possible to have flooring lumber too 
dry when the floor is laid, but this is so 
remote a contingency that it is negligible. 
The writer, in an experience of some 
twenty-five years, has known it to happen 
but once. In this case a very particular 
young man—he was a bachelor and a college 
professor—having been much annoyed with 

or floors, decided to put a new floor into 
nis private study and to have it right. He 
gave the work his personal supervision 
from the drying of the lumber to the finish- 
ing of the floor and succeeded so well that 
one day in summer, after a period of damp 
weather, he was startled by a mighty 
rending and grinding in his room, and 
rushing to investigate found that the ex- 

ansion of the dry wood under the moisture 
aden air had lifted his pet floor into a 
beautiful, domical structure some ten or 
twelve inches high in the middle of the 
room. The joints were still tight. This 
is only an incident, however, and is hardly 
to be taken seriously, for it is something 
that couldn’t be repeated once in a thou- 
sand times outside of a laboratory or under 
ordinary commercial conditions. 

For a good floor the lumber must be | 
thoroughly kiln-dried. It should be taken | 
from the kiln, immediately run into flooring | 
boards and put in place as soon as possible 
after manufacture, special care being re- 
quired to protect it from dampness of 
every kind after it has once left the kiln. 

Much of the flooring used at the present 
time is manufactured in great quantities 
in large mills with special facilities for do- 
ing the best of work, but if the flooring has 
to be shipped long distances after manu- 
facture it is almost sure to absorb moisture 
enough to show shrinkage cracks in the 
finished floor when subjected to the dry 
artificial heat maintained in our houses dur- 
ing the winter. For this reason it is an 
advantage to have the flooring manufac-| 
tured where the distance in point of time , 
between the factory and the building will 
be as short as possible. As a further 
precaution against the effect of shrinkage, 
the floor boards should. be comparatively 
narrow, say from one and one-half to two 
inches, or at most two and one-half inches 
wide on the face. 

After the floor is laid it should be care- 
fully planed, and then scraped and sand- 
papered to a perfectly true and smooth 
surface. In the best work the floor is 
planed crosswise of the boards (traversed ) 
as well as lengthwise to get it perfectly 
true and -even. 

As experiences differ, so there are d:f- 
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ferences of opinion as to the best finish 
for a wood floor. Unbelievable as it may 
seem there are housekeepers who use oil 
on their hardwood floors because the oil 
brightens the floor and keeps down dust. 
Oil, properly used, is allowable for wood 
floors in stores, public or semi-public 
halls, school-houses, etc., where there is 
much traffic in and out in all kinds of 
weather, and where conditions are such 
that a surface finish could not be maintain- 
ed; but it is little short of barbarous in a 
place where neatness and real cleanliness 
are supposed to be at their best. 

Wax and varnish are the recognized 
rivals for supremacy as floor finishes. 
Whether the floor is to be waxed or varn- 
ished, the grain of the wood should first be 
filled. If any color is to be introduced to 

darken the wood, as is usually done, it 
should either be mixed with the filler or 

\ should be applied in advance of it, for 
\ after the wood is once filled it is very dif- 
\ ficult, in fact almost impossible, to change 
\the color without using an “over stain,” 
which is only a semi-transparent coat of 
paint and tends to destroy the brilliancy 
and texture of the wood. 

Whether the floorsthould be finished 
dark or light in color depends somewhat 
upon the general color scheme of the rooms 
and somewhat on personal preference. 
With no stain at all, or a very light colored 
stain, the cracks and other defects in the 
floor not only show plainly, but are even ex- 
aggerated. A dark stain is admirable for 
concealing defects, but the darker the color 
the more it will tend to show dust. On 
the whole a warm brown tone is likely to 
be found satisfactory in most cases. , It 
harmonizes with almost any good color 
scheme, tends to neutralize ordinary de- 
fects, though it may not actually hide them, 
and does not show dust aggressively. 

If the floor is to be varnished, two or three 
coats of elastic floor varnish over the 
filler is all that is required. If it is to be 
finished with wax, the best results are ob- 

' tained by applying two or three coats 
_ directly over the filler; but as this gives 
a rather dull finish just at first, it is usual 
| for painters to recommend the application 
of a coat of shellac or varnish before the 
* waxing. There is no serious objection 
to a coat of good varnish under the wax, 
if the higher gloss is desired; but shellac 
is likely to crack and peel when used on 
floors over a filler, though good results 
may be obtained with shellac by using 
it directly on the wood in place of the filler. 

Only the best of wax or varnish should be 
used on floors, since the best will be found 
quite the cheapest in the end. Wax, un- 


uestionably, makes a richer and softer 
ish and is much easier to keep in good 
condition than varnish, but its slipperiness 
is to many an insuperable objection. 
Floor varnishes are now made with a dull 
gloss like a wax finish. They are no 
slippery, are reasonably durable, and re- 
quire less of constant attention than wax; 
but are much more difficult to patch up or 
renew after they begin to show signs of 
wear. 


Preserving the Floor 


The preservation of a good hardwood 
floor is a thing quite apart from the making 
of it and is pretty much the same whether 
the floor be siniple or complex in design, 
and whether its first cost be much or little; 
but it is just as well to face one bitter, 
unrelenting fact in the beginning, and that 
is. that unless the floor is fundamentally 
good and has not been spoiled in the making, 
no amount of care and labor can make it 
good. Putty is not for floors, and wax 
of varnish cannot conceal bad joints or 
seriously defective construction, but tends 
rather to accent such defects. 

In the maintenance of the floor the one 
thing of fundamental importance is to 
keép the wear on the finish, renewing the 
latter always before the wood surface 
is reached; for, when the wear reaches the 
wood, the color soon disappears, the sur- 
face becomes rough, and the floor is quickly 
spoiled. 

Obviously, the amount of wear will have 
much to do with the amount of care re- 
quired to keep a floor in condition; but, 
in general, a waxed floor under ordi 
conditions of service in living rooms tomes | 
in addition to the daily brushing up, 
have a light polishing with a weighted 
brush and soft cloth once a week. No 
definite rule can be given for the renewal 
of the wax further than this: renew as the 
finish shows signs of wear. This may be 
once or twice a year in some rooms, and 
it may be as often as once a month in 
vestibules or at other points where there 
is especially hard wear. It is one of the 
chief advantages of the wax finish that 
this renewing can be done in just this 
piecemeal fashion without showing any 
signs of patchwork. 

The wax may be applied with a paint 
brush or a soft cloth, care being taken to 
spread it evenly and—this is of primary 
importance—very thinly. There are few 
things more exasperating than the attempt 
to polish a too heavily waxed floor. Not 
only does the brush cling to the floor with 
back-breaking persistency, but the super- 
fluous wax rolls up into Hittle pasty lumps 
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which stick to the floor, utterly spoiling 
the finish. The wax is usually applied just 
as it is received in the cans, but if the floor 
is at all dark in color it is best to mix with 
the wax a very little pigment to tone it 
the color of the floor. After application 
the wax should be allowed to harden for 
a half hour or more and should then be 
polished with the weighted floor brush, 
running the bare brush first crosswise and 
hen lengthwise of the grain, then swathing 
it in a soft woolen cloth and repeating the 
process. With reasonable care a waxed 
floor can be kept in perfect condition in- 
definitely, growing softer and richer with 
age. Should the wax in time accumulate 
in corners or other places*where there is 
little or no wear, the surplus can easily 
| be wiped off with a little turpentine. 

' Sometimes stained floors will wear gray, 
even under the care of a watchful house- 
keeper. If this should happen wax or 
varnish alone will not remedy the defect. 

\Before they are applied the color should 

restored by wiping the worn places 
ver carefully with turpentine and apply- 
g pigment. The color should be thorough- 

‘ly mixed in linseed oil to a soft paste until 

\ the proper shade is obtained, then thinned 

/ with turpentine, applied with a brush, and 
wiped off immediately with a cloth or cot- 
ton waste. After floors are retouched they 
should be allowed to stand for several hours 
at least before wax or varnish is applied 

‘over the color. In the case of a waxed 
floor only the repaired places need be re- 
waxed. A varnished floor must be com- 
pletely refinished, since patchwork with 
varnish is bound to show. 

What can be done with old floors where it 
is desired to do away with carpets, is a 
question frequently asked. If the floor is 
not too bad the cracks may be filled with 
hard putty and the floor painted, but this 
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is at best a poor makeshift. A good lino- 
leum border with a rug in the middle of the 
floor is much better. The higher grades of 
linoleum of solid color or with simple inlaid 
patterns should be used, as the cheaper 
grades with surface painted patterns are too 
garish. The most satisfactory treatment 
is a new floor laid directly over the old; 
but this is expensive and not always en- 
tirely simple, for it makes trouble with 
stairs, doors, fireplace hearths, etc., by 
changing the floor level. For this reason 
there is much to be said in favor of the 
thin wood floors now on the market, but 
such floors must be well laid to make them 
firm under foot. 

In one direction at least, the owners of 
wood floors often expect too much. How- 
ever good the floor is it will not be invul- 
nerable to the iron studded heels of men’s 
shoes or to the casters on heavy furniture. 
Since there is no immediate prospect of our 
adopting the oriental custom of removing 
our shoes before entering the house, we 
would better make up our minds not to 
notice the heel marks. They are bound to 
come thick and plenty, and peace of mind 
will be promoted by an early acceptance 
of the fact. 

In the case of the furniture we can and 
should get rid of the casters, for even a 
broad faced caster on an ordinary bed 
will plow a distinctly visible groove in the 
hardest oak floor and the injury once don 
is irreparable. The casters should be rn 
moved from pianos, dining tables, beds, 
bureaus, etc., and neat wooden blocks with 
good flat bottoms substituted. The 
bottoms of the blocks should be covered 
with paraffine or with upholster’s plush 
attached with ordinary glue. From either 
the aesthetic or the utilitarian point of 
view the block can be made entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


Progress Toward Pure Food 


HE housekeeper purchasing her food 
supplies finds herself bewildered, at 
times, under present conditions in the 

enforcement of the federal pure food law. 
She finds new labels pasted over old ones, 
proclaiming the presence of glucose or some 
preservative in the package or bottle 
and she finds no new label on goods which, 
she has been told in the newspapers, 
call for such relabeling. Whether the 
ingredients and preservatives which the 
law aims to exclude are a real menace to 
health, the cannot always determine. 


The fact is now is a transition stage, 
which will give place after October 1, 1907, 
to the enforcement of the new law'so far as 
the appropriation and the co-operation of 
the individual states will permit. It 
appears that the federal government, the 

oducer and the consumer are remarkably 

onious during this trying period. 

The retail merchant is not now respons- 
ible for the labels on his shelves. 

The regulation regarding the label will 
not be enforced until October 1; up to 
that time the dealers can sell their goods 
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ractically as they have been doing. The 
aw cannot even require them to show a 
bill of sale or prove that goods in question 
were purchased before January, 1907. 
New stock, however, no one is more anx- 
ious to have properly labeled than these 
dealers, who realize that after the coming 
September, the responsibility for illegal 
goods will be theirs. 

The wholesaler is in practically the 
same position, although legally he cannot 
sell improperly labeled goods. But in- 
spectors have not yet been appointed in 
sufficient numbers to cover the country, 
and many of the jobbers are ridding their 
shelves of the old stock exactly as the 
retailer is doing. In other words, the 
government intends to be lenient with 
all in the interpretation of the law until 
October 1, 1907. 

With the packer and manufacturer the 
case is different, and it is here that the 
real interest in the pure food situation 
centers. Much of the law is still officially 
uninterpreted: no definite ruling has been 
made as to the use of harmless coloring 
matter and the kind of preservative al- 
lowable in table jellies and similar foods. 
The California crop of dried fruits, how- 
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GOOD-SIZED, japanned tray I find 
a great help in housekeeping in-a 
small family—there are three of us, 
besides the maid. 

On Sunday evening I prepare ~~ own 
supper, and I used to spend a good deal of 
time getting the meal, clearing it away and 
washing dishes. Now the supper work 
is simplified in this way: Before Delia 
goes out she sets the tray and cuts a big 

ile of bread and butter sandwiches, both 
sion and white, which are covered with a 
wet napkin and so kept perfectly fresh. 
On Saturday she has made cookies or cakes 
and stuffed some eggs. At 6 o’clock on 
Sunday I go into the kitchen and make 
cocoa or tea, according to the family 
choice, put the eggs, sandwiches and so 
on upon the tray and carry it into the 
living room, where we eat our supper before 
the open fire and have the cosiest time 
possible. There really is no meal during 
the whole week which we enjoy as much 
as we do this, and it is very little trouble. 
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ever, is guaranteed free from sulphur, 
which seems to be the only substance used, 
under the ban of the new law. 

With regard to coffee, Chief Wiley of 
the bureau of chemisty at Washington 
states that the term Java might be stretch- 
ed to allow all coffee grown on the half- 
hundred surrounding islands to be labeled, 
although, should a test case ever be made, 
the decision would undoubtedly be in 
accordance with the practice of the Dutch 
East Indian government in favor of what 
they officially call pure Java coffee. 

Wholesale grocers are feeling so keenly 
the necessity for uniformity of state pure 
food laws that their official organization 
is making a campaign toward that end. 
They are meeting with opposition princi- 
pally because some of thefstates, like Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, have laws 
so much more rigid than the federal law 
that they object to the so-called “letting 
down the bars” to inferior products. 
Wholesalers claim with some justice that 
unless this uniformity can be accomplished, 
the situation will impose a costly burden 
on both manufacturer and distributer, 
while it is difficult to see the advantage 
to the consumer. 


an Assistant 


By Laura Hungerford 


There are very few dishes, In fifteen or 
twenty minutes everything is washed and 
put away and the kitchen is in perfect order. 

On Monday night our friend the tray is 
again in use. Naturally Delia is tired 
after doing the washing and part of the 
ironing. My husband is usually late on 
Monday, not reaching home until nearly 
7. If we had a regular dinner after that it 
would be at least half past 8 before Delia 
had finished her work, and I think that 
makes too long and hard a day for the aver- 
age woman. So at 7 o’clock the tray is 
brought into the living room and then she 
is free for the night. We have soup, in 
little bowls, sandwiches made from the 
cold roast left from Sunday’s dinner, and 
lettuce sandwiches, or celery hearts. Then 
perhaps some fruit, a kind that can be 
eaten in one’s fingers, for we can’t com- 
plicate matters by having saucers and 
spoons, or cheese, or coffee. In the last 
case I make the coffee in an urn on a 
little tray of its own. Often I cook some- 
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thing on the chafing dish for the substan- 
tial part of the meal. 

It requires some planning to have no 
more dishes than will go on the tray, but 
a great variety is possible and the results 
fully repay me for the trouble. 

Occasionally at housecleaning time or at 
some moment of extra strain in the kitchen, 
the supper tray is again utilized and its 
appearance is the signal for much re- 
joicing. .As we have no fireplace in our 
dining room these meals before the open 
fire are specially delightful, and we linger 
over our supper in a leisurely way which 
would be impossible if we knew that a 
tired maid was waiting for us to finish. 


A Tale of Substitution 
By T. B. Waldo 
Belinda Lavinia Sparks 
Of her grocer, one Anthony Parks, 
For Oogle Goo brand 
Of tea made demand, 
Hence the cause of these random remarks. 


Quoth the grocer, quite blandly: “My de: 
Mrs. 8. let me offer you here . 
Something better for you 
Than Oogle Goo Goo.” 
And he smiled to himself with a leer. 
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Smelling of Outdoors 


Piant Panstes in the shade, and give 
them plenty of wood ashes; a tea cup is 
not too much for one plant. As soon as 
they begin to grow long, straggling stems 
cut them back to an inch or two in length. 
Akbar. 


EneutsH Foxciove is invaluable for 
the hardy flower-garden. In our garden 
it sows itself in great clumps. If the 
main stem is cut off after blooming, so 
that the plant will not exhaust itself, 
branches will grow out from the side and 
these will blossom during summer and 
fall. During cold weather the plants 
should be well covered. L. G. 


Nasturtiums can be slipped when 
in vigorous growth. The old idea that 
they do better on a poor soil is nonsense; 
fertilize freely and see the result—Okbar 


AzaLEas chave very compact roots, 
therefore, whether they be kept indoors or 
in the garden, the earth surrounding them 
should always be made to slope sharply 
from the rim of the pot to the center. 
The water will then run down the center 
and strike the roots. Akbar. 7 


LavVENDER—If one has command of a 
small plot of ground, some most economi- 
cal Christmas presents may be prepared 


early in the season by raising a crop of 
lavendar (lavendula vera), a perennial herb. 
The horticultural encyclopedias say that 
cuttings insure the best crop, but I have 
had good success in raising a number of 
hardy plants from a five cent package of 
seed. The plants like dry, light, stony 
soil with unimpeded sun and air. In 
too rich land the quality suffers and too 
much water is said to enfeeble them. If 
the full fragrance is to be retained the 
stalks should be cut in clear weather be- 
fore the dew is off, dried and laid away 
until autumn. They can then be put in 
pretty cheese-cloth bags for use in bureau 
drawers or prepared in any other way that 
the fancy suggests. In south Italy the 
stalks are taken with the flower heads upon 
them, the flowers are turned inside and the 
whole bunch is wound together with bright 
colored grasses, making a bundle shaped 
something like a ball ona stick. The same 
effect could be obtained here by winding 
with a few bands of raffia. The particular 
advantage of lavender asa present is that 
it is quite as appropriate a gift for a wealthy 
person as for a poor one and its fresh, clean 
fragrance makes it quite as acceptable an 
article for laying away in a man’s bureau.as 
in a woman’s, 


“Tt will cost not so much by two cents; 
It’s a blend that a year or two hence 
Every drinker of tea 
Will acknowledge to be 
A brew that is simply immense.” 


Now Belinda was some more than eight — 
In fact she was married quite late 
Because, lacking tact, | 
She had stuck to the fact 
She would have what she wanted or wait. 


“Mr. Grocer, I asked for,” said she, 
“A pound of your Oogle Goo tea! 
If Oogle you’ve got 
Put it out on the spot— 
No substitute goes, sir, with me !” 


The grocer’s broad smile had grown dim; 
There was less of a profit for him 

In Oogle Goo Goo, 

And Belinda, he knew, 
Had a mind quite above a mere whim. 


Now you may not like Oogle Goo tea, 
Or trade with the bland Mr. P., 

But Belinda’s plan try— 

Don’t marry or buy 
Any substitute, be what it be. 
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The Light Housekeeper’s Cuisine 
By Mary Sewall 


It is impossible to do much cookery in 
a seven by eleven size room without an- 
noying others. Besides odors are apt to 
enter into furnishings and clothes and 
one doesn’t care to be recognized, like a 
cook on her day out, by the odor of pie- 
crust which clings to the dress. 

Town grocers have much to lighten the 
cares of small housekeeping in ready cooked 
foods and my friend, the hall-room house- 
keeper, was always fond of buying new 
things. 

‘The flaked rice everybody knows,~ but 
the flaked hominy is not so easy to find 
to-day, though it was in favor years before 
the prepared rice. 

And how do you think the dear woman 
keeps such supplies from the mice? She 
buys the one-pound sugar and coffee can- 
nisters at the ten-cent store, besides having 
her friends bestow upon her all their spare 
coffee and baking-powder tins, as emptied. 
Cereals are put in these and the cans fit 
into bags of crash which, hang at the top 
of the window recess, in good air and 
screened by the hanging plants. Besides 
this, on a shelf at each side, are really 
quaint, interesting jars, notably the pale- 
gray flower-pots which hold glass jars for 
stewed aan and pickled prunes. Gin- 
ger jars are just as good to hold apple 
and peach butter as their original con- 
fections. 

For the square biscuit cans, a friend who 
has leisure for doing such things crocheted 
eases of cotton cord which, starched and 
varnished, are as picturesque as the wicker 
casings of Italian oil-flasks. 

Her young brother carved a set of 
pearwood cases for three-pound tins as 
a Christmas gift. The Japanese shallow 
covered fireproof dishes, with slight ef- 
fective relief of bamboo, fir twig or soy, 
are no less artistic that they hold the 
left-overs of the menu safe from sight 
and smell. 

The oil and wine vinegar flaskes are of 
painted porcelain with long necks, and 
the Moorish water-flagon of pale clay 
swings in the open window, keeping the 
filtered water cool. The water comes 


from the graceful English glass filter 
below it, which holds two quarts in its 
inverted bell. The Calcutta water-cooler 
in a red wadded case holds the distilled 
ice. Ten cents’ worth daily just fills the 
cooler. 

A second mysterious box has lately been 
added to the seating capacity of the room. 
When not in use it is placed behind the 
curtain. It is covered with dark denim 
and stuffed on the top, of course. 

In the morning strange incantations 
take place. A pound of beef from round 
or neck is coarsely chopped by the butcher, 
when bought in three-quarter inch cubes. 
A newspaper spread on the window-sill 
allows a potato, a carrot and an onion 
With parsley to be cut fine and put with 
the beef and seasoning in an enameled two- 
quart pail, close covered. This goes in 
the top of the tea-kettle, which boils hard 
ten minutes. The tea-kettle is corked, the 
whole set in the square box, and the lid 
quickly shut. A glimpse shows that the 
box is double or rather a large pasteboard 
box occupies the center; all the space 
about the kettle being packed with finely 
chopped hay. The kettle stands on a trivet 
so that two inches of packing, beside the 
ag ane and the boards, are beneath it. 

he box is not opened until the owner 
wants dinner at night, when the stew is 
cooked with a ravishing savor. 

On one day meat is cooked in this fashion ; 
the next plums, prunes or apples may be 
stewed; the next cracked wheat or samp 
is turned out in a style unknown to house- 
holds with every kitchen convenience, who 
yet do not know that cereals need twelve 
hours of slow cooking. 

For “hurry orders,” there is nothing 
like the small cans of soup, which need to 
be turned into a bowl and beaten to aerate 
them thoroughly and then brought to a 
boil with fresh water. All canned food! 
should stand in the air in an earthenware 
dish, an hour after opening. and is muc 
better in flavor for the added cooking 
A few minutes beating. however, airs i 
nearly as completely as standing an hour 
and the canned odor passes off. Add half 
the directed quantity of water and scald 
with crackers or bread crumbs, and one 
has a thick purée. Or the very fine Italian 
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paste may be cooked and added wih a 
dash of grated Parmesau. . 

For bread one need not go far in . the 
city, but it isn’t always of the best. To 
improve it, loaves are kept three or four 
days, then slices put in the little steamer 
which goes in the tea-kettle top and they 
are thoroughly twice cooked in half an 
hour. Old loaf-cake and puddings are 
improved by steaming. Bread toasted, 
kept and steamed a day or two after is 
rather too nice for description. When 
will women at home, who want to make 
a little money, learn to cater for this 
growing clientele of business women, who 
want more healthful food than restaurants 
afford? Stale bread, homemade biscuit 
and cake, suet-puddings, vegetable hash 
in glass cans, meat hashes well-flavored 
of fresh beef; sliced chicken, and chowders 
without milk; in fact all foods that will 
keep several days i in ordinary weather, will 
find sale. In any village a woman "who 
knows how to cook can begin by supplying 
two or three women clerks or teachers, and 
work into a good business in a year or less, 
Such supplies make small housekeeping 
delightful. 


When Fruits are Scarce 


By Rachel Dahigren 


At a season when oranges pall, apples 
are tasteless and strawberries unattainable, 
we turn with satisfaction to the dried 
fruits which come in every year in increased 
quantity and improved quality, from the 


states of our south western border. Date 
palms are now grown with success in this 
region, and the hardy Arab bears wit- 
ness to the virtues of the wholesome 
and nourishing date. Its flavor com- 
bines especially well with rye and graham 
flour, molasses, apples and oranges, and the 
ingenious housewife bearing these combina- 
tions in mind can evolve many dishes 
having the zest of the unexpected. The 
child who rejects his morning cereal can 
usually be tempted by a handful of chopped 
dates stirred into the porridge five minutes 
before serving. Raisins and chopped figs 
are also excellent in this connection. 
Orange and Date Salad 

Remove the pulp and inner skins from 
six oranges and one grapefruit, and break 
the flesh into small portions; mix with 
one pound of dates, stoned and cut in bits. 
Serve on blanched lettuce-leaves with the 
following dressing : 


Salad Dressing 


To the yolks of two eggs beaten very 
light, add one-half cup an powdered sugar 
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and one cup of wine, or of orange juice 
heightened by a dash of lemon or grape- 
fruit. 


Date Pudding 


Mix two cups of graham flour, one cup of 
sweet milk, one cup of dates stoned and 
chopped, one-half cup each of molasses and 
chopped suet, one-half teaspoon of: soda, 
two teaspoons of mixed spices and a little 
salt. Boil two hours and serve with 
foamy sauce. 

Fruit salads are a favorite dish at re- 
ceptions and luncheons, and dates in this 
connection are an agreeable novelty. 


Apple and Date Salad 


One cup of dates, stoned and shredded, 
three cups of tart, tender eating apples, 
chopped or sliced thin; to these may be 
added one-half cup of chopped and salted 
English Walnuts or other nuts. Season 
with sugar and lemon juice, or a cup of 
sparkling cider. 


Date Sandwiches 


Delicious sandwiches are made of pon 
chopped fine and moistened with thick 
cream, spread between slices of rye or 
graham bread, which may be buttered or 
not as one fancies. 


Figs with Cream 


Buy the whole or bag figs, wash, soak 
over night, and stew gently until tender, 
using the water in which they were soaked 
with lemon juice to flavor and one cup 
of sugar to one pound of figs. Chill in 
the syrup, garnish with preserved ginger, 
and serve with whipped cream. 

Fig Sago 

Cook one pound of figs as Silas season- 
ing’ with ginger or mace. Cook one 
cup of sago until clear, sweetening to taste. 
Pour this over the figs, cover with a mer- 
ingue and brown lightly. Serve very cold. 
Fig Tarts 

One cup of chopped figs, one cup of 
water; stew in a double-boiler for three 
hours, then add one-half cup of sugar and 
the juice of one lemon. Fill small pastry 
shells, previously baked, and heap whipped 
cream on each before serving. 

Prunes, like figs, should be soaked 6ver 
night before cooking, and the latter pro- 
cess should be very gentle. They acquire 
a new and sprightly flavor if a cup of cider 
is added to the syrup in which they are 
stewed. 


Prunes in Jelly 


Drain cooked prunes from the syrup 
and cut in halves, lengthwise, removing 
the stones. In each pound of fruit make 
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one pint of lemon jelly, add the fruit and 
set in ring molds, if you have them, 
filling the centers with whipped cream. 
Instead of lemon jelly, the prune syru 
may be used if preferred, flavoring it wit: 
cider or lemon juice and adding gelatine in 
due proportion. 


Prune Toast. 


Toast as many slices of bread as desired, 
butter and place on a hot serving dish. 
Have ready some large prunes which 
have been stewed and the stones removed. 
Place four or five prunes on each slice 
of toast, moisten with the hot syrup and 
serve at once. 

Sponge Cake with Figs. 

Stale sponge cake cut in squares, heaped 
with cold. stewed figs or prunes and orna- 
mented with whipped cream, makes a 
dessert attractive to both the eye and the 
palate. 


Raisin Pies. 

Boil the peel of one orange or lemon, 
when tender chop fine and add one small 
cup of brown sugar, one-half cup of 
raisins, one beaten egg, and the pulp of 
two oranges, thicken with one teaspoon 
if desired. 


of cornstarch or arrowroot 
Bake between crusts. 


French Marie’s Kitchen Garden 
By Alicia Pennock 


Marie was a “character.” Born in 
France, she was convent bred, but had 
drifted to America, where I discovered 
her, attending a first-class cooking schodl 
in a New England city. 

Marie had not been installed in our 
kitchen long when she deinanded the herbs 
and spices to which she had so long been 
accustomed, 

By this time we realized that we were 
in possession of a perfect treasure of a cook, 
so her desire for a garden was eagerly 
granted. 

That garden was a revelation. No 
friend left our doors without a glimpse at 
its wonders or a sample of its abundance. 
It was a small plot of ground, but planted 
with all the economy of space of which 
Marie was mistress. As soon as one 

lant had matured its place was taken 
another or a later variety of the same 
plant. 

Unconsciously we became in a small way 
authority upon all garden lore, while many 
of our neighbors discovered as we had done, 
that a small garden was a profitable ad- 
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dition to the bill of fare, as well as no 
mean source of recreation; a larger one 
would have entailed altogether too much 
time and labor. 

There was a row of lettuce, but we were 
by no means confined to one salad plant, 
for Marie had planted chervil chicory and 
corn salad. 

There were two clumps of chives, a row 
of cucumbers, a few beets which furnished 
us with delicious greens, two tomato plants 
and even a row of potatoes, from which we 

an occasional meal when new tubers 
were bringing their topmost prices in 
the market. 

The California pepper grass mustard 
shoots and leaves we used for greens when 
the leaves were young and tender. They 
were delicious. Corn salad we did not 
enjoy alone, but mixed with a garden 
cress it was decidedly good to eat. This 
garden cress was quite different from the 
common water-cress, but crisp, well- 
flavored and delicious. Moreover it can be 
eaten without fear of the ubiquitous germ. 

But it was the herb corner of that tiny 
garden which Marie most enjoyed as she 
tended and gathered the plants which we 
have since found indispensable. There 
was balm and basil, both novelties, but we 
enjoyed them as Marie used them. Dill, 
fennel, coriander and caraway, while 
familiar in name had never before had a 
place in our garden. 

In another corner were sage, mint and 
tarragon, parsley and lemon thyme. 

None of these vegetables and herbs 
were difficult to grow. The salad chervil 
was planted in the early spring and in 


‘about eight weeks we had mature plants. 


Any good garden soil can be used, but it 
is best to choose the cooler, moister season 
of the year. 

Chicory had always meant to me a base 
imitator of coffee, but Marie served it 
as greens, as a vegetable, and later the 
blanched, crisp leaves were delicious as a 
winter salad. It is as easily grown as 
beets or carrots. 

Marie left a few roots in the garden until 
October, then dug them, trimmed them 
carefully, leaving only about an inch of 
top and covered them with earth in the 
warm vegetable cellar. The tops were 
allowed to protrude about an inch and the 
whole formed a sloping heap in one corner 
of the cellar. In about four weeks there 
was a crop of crisp, white, tender leaves. 
If left undisturbed, the plants will con- 
tinue to produce for some time. 

Marie planted the chard seed early in 
the spring, and by midsummer we had the 
leaves for greens; the stalks we used as a 
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creamed vegetable. Treat the seeds exact- 
ly as you would beet. 

A light garden soil of fine texture was 
chosen for the herb corner. The plants 
were kept clean by frequent cultivation, 
and leaves and seeds were gathered on 
a dry day, when there was no moisture 
from dew. For drying we used a room 
in the attic where the sloping skylight 
concentrated light and heat. The temp- 
erature should be about 100 
Fahrenheit. 

Most of the seeds, while hardy, need 
warm, sunny positions, so the warmest 
corner was chosen for the herbs. As fast 
as these matured they were cut and dried. 
The shoots and leaves of caraway were 
used that first year, though we harvested 
a fair crop of seeds the following autumn. 

Coriander and mint came up year after 
year from the first planting. Fennel was 
introduced to us in an entirely new guise. 
The seeds were sown rather thickly, forcing 
the growing leaf stalks to crowd and form 
a bulb above the ground. These were 
blanched by earthing and boiled as a veg- 
etable. They we voted good enough 


to pay for the extra trouble. 

Sweet marjoram was difficult to cul- 
tivate; so Marie planted seeds of pot mar- 
joram, and we used the shoots and leaves 
with perfectly satisfactorily results. 


For the tarragon, we obtained a few 
cuttings from a seedsman and set them 
out a foot apart in a light soil. The green 
parts we gathered and used from time to 
time but we made the discovery that if 
dried, tarragon was nearly as useful, 
though it is seldom marketed in that way. 

Altogether the little garden was a 
suecess. With many of the herbs we 
harvested enough to last us for two or 
three years, while our introduction to the 
possibilities of vegetables had opened 
our eyes to their value. The kitchen 
garden had come to stay in our menage. 


Cook CAULIFLOWER in milk and water, 
a little more than half water. The vege- 
table will come out beautifully white 
and have a much richer flavor than when 
cooked in water alone. Cauliflower thus 
cooked, and dressed with drawn butter, 
pepper, salt and a dash of lemon juice 
makes a very palatable dish. Cooked in 
milk and water and then placed on the 
ice to chill cauliflower works up into a 
very nice salad simply served with a leaf 
or two of crisp lettuce and dressed with 
oil, lemon juice, pepper and salt. Mis- 
tress Pepys. 
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New Dishes for Luncheon 
By Mrs. C. H. Flagler and Others 

Chinese Rollovers 

Roll out rich pie crust very thin, cut 
it in small squares, chop a few pecan nuts 
and thin strips of lemon peel, add sugar 
to taste and a little sherry or fruit juices 
Chop fine and place a teaspoon of this 
mixture no each square. Roll the square 
up like a jelly roll and bake until the pastry 
is done. English walnuts, orange peel 
sugar and a bit of brandy make another 
good combination. 


Montgomery Stuffed Squab 


Prepare the squabs or quail for roasting. 
To a regular turkey dressing of grated 
bread-crumbs, hot butter, thyme and sage 
with grated onion salt and pepper, add a 
few seeded raisins and a tablespoon of 
chopped English walnuts. Stuff the squab, 
place in a pan with a little soup stock and 
baste while roasting. 

Dutch Blind Birds 

Cut a thin slice of uncooked veal cutlet 
in small oblongs. On each piece put a 
small strip of salt pork, grated onion and 
chopped parsley. Add pepper but no 
salt as the pork supplies it. Roll each 
piece up and tie with a string. Roast 
in a slow oven with a little flour and 
butter in the pan. Serve on a chop dish 
with boiled rice. 


Portorican Chocolate Pudding 

Soak two small sponge cakes in a quart 
of milk with three tablespoons of sugar, 
a little nutmeg and two tablespoons of 
butter. Beat two eggs, add to this mix- 
ture and bake as any custard. Serve 
very cold in glasses. 
Bananas for Luncheon 


Place the fruit on ice one-half hour 
before serving. Peel and cut the banana 
in two, lengthwise. Place on a service 
plate with a teaspoon of fine sugar and 
half a lemon. The lemon should be 
squeezed over the banana which is then 
eaten with a fork each mouthful being 
dipped in the sugar. 

Calijornia Salad Dressing 

Place in a bowl a small piece of ice, 
over this pour a tablespoon of Worcester- 
shire sauce and stir into it a tablespoon of 
olive oil, and a teaspoon of lemon juice. 
Stir until quite thick, then take out the 
ice and serve with cucumbers. 

A Green Salad 

Wash a close head of lettuce without 
removing the leaves. Dry thoroughly 
and cut in. halves. Rub each half with 
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an onion, sprinkle with chopped parsley, 
then minced green sweet peppers, then 
with grated Roquefort cheese. Serve 
a half to each person with French dressing. 


Navy Salad 


Combine two tomatoes, one cucumber, 
one sweet green pepper and a bunch of 
water cress with five cooked cold okras. 
Cut all into dice and add chopped onion and 
parsley to taste. Serve on lettuce with 
French dressing. 


Codfish Salad 


Soak a pound of whole codfish in plenty 
of water over night. Boil until tender in 
fresh water, remove skin and bone and 
separate into flakes. Combine with four 
diced boiled potatoes and two hard 
cooked eggs. Cover with mayonnaise and 
serve on lettuce. 


Quick Bouillon 


Place a slice of lemon in each bouillon 
cup, add salt, a dash of tabasco, and one 
teaspoon of sherry. To this add a home- 
made bouillon or one teaspoon of any good 
extract, filling up with boiling water. 


Creamed Crab with Mushrooms 


To one quart of flaked crab meat-add two 
raw egg yolkes, salt two dashes of tabasco, 
one can of mushrooms or one pint of 
fresh ones. Mix together with a cup and 
a half of cream. Place in a baking dish, 
cover with grated cheese and bake in a 
slow oven. 


Preserved Marrons with Whipped Cream 


Preserved marrons may be purchased 
now at the fancy grocers and with whipped 
cream form a delicious dessert. To one 
half-pint of double cream whipped add 
four marrons, chopped fine and two 
teaspoons of their liquor. Serve on a lady- 
fingers. Rose leaves are a delightful 
addition. 


Jellied Salad 


Soften one tablespoon of gelatin in 
two tablespoons of cold water, add one 
cup of hot seasoned stock, strain into a 
bowl and allow it to chill. When this is 
thickened beat in the mayonnaise. Pour 
into a wet mold one fourth inch layer of 
this mixture. To the remainder add two 
cups of diced meat fish or vegetables. 
Use cucumber, celery, tomato, cooked 
sliced beet, cauliflower, peas or string 
beans. Place the mixture in the mold 
over the jellied layer. When cold and 
stiffened serve on a bed of lettuce. E.D.W. 
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Dish-washing Machinery 
By the Culinary Editor 


The need of mechanical devices for 
lightening the routine work of the home 
has begun to be felt. Manufacturers are 
alert to satisfy the demand and in con- 
sequence the market is flooded with 
machines designed for every kind of 
service. 

Some are intricate in design and there- 
fore impractical; but others do and do well 
what is claimed for them. 

With every machine of this type, 
answers to three questions must be satis- 
factory in order to confirm its usefulness. 
Is the machine so complicated that it will 
be difficult to clean and keep it in working 
condition? Is there a distinct saving of 
time in its use? Is a loss from breakage 
possible ? 

For most of us must come a fourth 
and individual question: Is the cost ex- 
cessive ? 

In a recent canvass of what proved to 
be enthusiastic dish-washer users, the 
answers to these questions were surprisingly 
unanimous. 

“It is no more work to keep the machine 
clean than an ordinary dish-pan,” writes 
one. I flush the dish-washer with hot 
soapy water, rinse and dry it quickly and 
it is ready for use,” says another. 

To the question as to a saving of time 
the answers were more individual. There 
was nearly as wide a range of time given 
as by the hand method. One woman 
confessed to a saving of only one quarter 
the time, while others claimed that the 
whole dish-washing episode could be dis- 
posed of in less than half the time consumed 
in doing the work by hand. 

“T have a family of eight and made 
this test when we had a particularly dis- 
agreeable dinner to clear away, an old 
fashioned vegetable dinner. The serving 
china, silver and glassware, as well as all 
the greasy cooking dishes, were washed in 
short order. If I remember rightly twenty 
minutes was sufficient; every thing was 
clean and china and silver put away.” 
The foregoing is testimony from a 
woman who obviously recognizes that a 
saving of time and ier has a money 
value. 


But should the machine be responsible - 


for much breakage the dollars saved in 
time and labor would melt rapidly away. 
Certainly then the practical dish-washer 
must not fail in this particular. “There 
is no more breakage than when the hand 
method is used,” says one. Another 
writes: “Of course ordinary care must 
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be used; delicate china will not stand 
very hot water. Careful packing and care 
as to temperature of the water has enabled 
me to use a dish-washer over a year with- 
out breaking a dish.” 

The only fault I find with my machine 
is the dollars it took to buy it. ‘’ Onice in- 
stalled in the kitchen no housekeeper can 
afford to do without it.” So writes a 
woman who, on the same page, claims the 
discovery of anew use for the dish-washer. 
“Tt cleans the silver beautifully; surely 
this should be added to its other good 
qualities.” 

A business man once forced to emer- 
gency cooking in an old-fashioned kitchen 
declared with vigor that not until women 
realized their need and demanded the 
labor-saving devices that every business 
man recognizes as indispensable to his 
equipment, would the servant problem 
be satisfactorily settled. 

Time is money in the business world; 
it is no less so to the houskeeper. The 
first cost of any machine is only a part of the 
consideration. Surely a minimum of wear 
and tear combined with a distinct saving 
of time should do much to place the 
balance on the right side of the ledger. 


The Cooks’ Convention 


PRESERVED AppLEs—When your barrel 
of apple begins to spoil, try this way to 
preserve them: Without paring, quarter 
and core and remove any decayed spots. 
Fill an earthen milk crock or a gallon 
stone jar, cover with a plate and bake 
slowly for several hours. Seal in air- 
tight cans. On opening, stand the can 
in a kettle of hot water until warmed 
through, when you can. have warm baked 
apples for breakfast. The writer “puts 
up” sweet apples in the fall when they 
are plentiful, this way, adding one or 
two juicy sour apples, — and sliced, 
to make extra juice. J.J.G. 


Ham of a particularly choice variety 
is cured as follows: The meat is allowed 
to stand one full day after it has been 
killed and cut up in order that every 
vestige of animal heat may have left it. 
One hundred pounds of best New York 
state salt, ten pounds of granulated 
sugar, one pound of black peppercorns 
ground extra fine, and a piece of salt- 
peter the size of a hickorynut, finely 
pulverized, are thoroughly mixed, great 
stress being laid on the quality of the 
salt. The meat is thoroughly rubbed 
with this preparation, dry, and is buried 
in it for five weeks. Every other day 
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each piece of meat is thoroughly rubbed 
with this dry brine and particular care 
is taken to rub it in well around the 
bone. The meat is then smoked with 
apple wood, or if that is not obtainable, 
hickory is used. It is smoked two full 
days and then allowed to cool one day; 
this process is repeated until it has had 
eight days of smoke, not counting the 
intervals. Warren E. Russell. 


WHEN PreparinG Cetery for the table 
one or two inches of the root stalk should 
be left on the plant. Cut off the very 
coarse, outside stalks as usual, then 
cut through the whole stalk vertically 
from the bottom up, dividing the plant 
equally through the heart, and paying 
no attention to the natural divisions of 
stems. Then divide each half vertically 
the same way into thirds or fourths. 
a most economical method. Mrs. 


At AN AFTERNOON TEA in New York City 
my cup was of such a delicious flavor 
that I interrogated the one who poured 
and discovered that the tea, which was a 
mixture of English breakfast, Formosa 
and orange Pelsoe, was augmented by 
pineapple soaked in rum. It, the pine- 
apple, had been preserved in syrup in 
large slices and to half a quart jar one 
cup of rum had been added after it was 
cut up in small pieces. This was allowed 
to stand several hours before serving, 
then one teaspoon of the rum syrup was 
put into each cup of clear tea with a 
ge of pineapple and ~ of lemon. 

© sugar was necessary as the syrup was 
very heavy. Linda Hull Larned. 


Wuen the marketman removes the 
crop of the turkey have him take it out 
from one side, near the neck, instead of 
in the front. When the turkey is roasted 
and placed upon the table, its appear- 
ance will not be marred by unsightly 
stitching, and the bird can be stuffed as 
easily. M. H. P. 


For Biscuit instead of 
beating the dough with a mallet, try 
making it light with a food chopper. 
Mix and sift together four cups of oe 
and a teaspoon of salt. Work in two 
tablespoons of shortening (lard or butter) 
with the tips of the fingers, and moisten 
to a stiff dough with uarters of a 
cup or more of milk, or milk and water 
mixed. Turn the dough onto a floured 
board, knead until it is smooth and elas- 
tic, then force it thro a food chopper 
six or more times. Roll the dough about 
a third of. an inch in thickness, shape 
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biscuits with a small round cutter, place 
them on buttered tins so they will not 
touch each other, and bake from twenty 
to thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
A.S. 


Trea suffers the loss of fragrance as 
badly as a flower. Orange pekoe blends 
especially well with oolong, but is suited 
to almost any variety. One half souchong, 
three-eighths Assah, one-eighth orange 
pekoe makes a mixture that is especially 
nice for afternoon tea. This should 
cost about $1.25 a pound, but would, 
no doubt, be palatable in cheaper kinds. 
It pays to buy the more expensive teas, 
however, as a much smaller quantity 
serves the purpose. It is always best 
to buy tea from a firm having a large 
trade, as there is no article or commerce 
in which exposure to the air has a more 
injurious effect. This accounts for the 
disappointment that many housekeepers 
have experienced in buying more of a 
tea they had liked. Aunt Plenty. 


Save the fat from frying bacon, strain- 
ing it carefully. Then some morning 
instead of bacon, cut a number of pieces 
of bread into squares, and fry them 
brown in hot bacon fat. Serve either 
with eggs, or alone with the coffee. _A. D. 


An Exce.tent ReEtisu to be eaten with 
bread and butter is a large sized sardine 
rolled up in a very thin slice of bacon 
and quickly fried. When several chickens 
are being roasted, their livers cut in two 
and treated in the same way will help to 
garnish the dish and will prove acceptable 
to the palate. M.H. 


Prerce the leg of lamb in numerous 
places with a sharp knife, crowd into 
each incision a bit of onion and a piece 
of green chili pepper, then roast in the 
ordinary way. Different, and next best, 
is the flavor of the lamb, if the incisions 
have been filled with onion rolled in red 
pepper. A. G. H. 


New Sours can be made from useless 
appearing odds and ends of food. When 
a cup of creamed sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms are left, I stew them slowly until 
they are completely disintegrated, then 
if the liquid seems too thin, it is thick- 
ened with flour or a beaten egg, strained 
and emerges an excellent cream soup. 
The remains of creamed codfish, and of 
succotash also, can be treated in this 
way with satisfactory results. But the 
best potage of all can be made from the 
gravy and toast which remain after fric- 
asseed chicken has been consumed. This 


should be stewed in the same manner 
until the toast can be rubbed through a 
sieve. It should then be thinned with 
milk and it will make a very palatable 
soup, reminding one of the French coun- 
try soups which are so aften thickened 
with bread. M. H. 


Correr Beans placed in white of egg 
for several hours, then removed and the 
beaten white used in icing or candy, will 
agg a delicate and harmless green. 
M. 


Frencu Beans, dried and green, should 
be more used. They are smaller than 
the lima beans and far more delicate. 
Soaked over night and then boiled they 
furnish a much more palatable as well 
as cheaper vegetable than the canned 
beans. They also make an_ excellent 
soup. Nine cents’ worth is ample for 
six persons. M. D. 


Marinate the material of a salad be- 
fore putting on the mayonnaise. There 
is often an objectionable dryness about 
a salad dressed with mayonnaise, which 
this will obviate. It is useful with all 
materials which do not easily wilt. Aunt 
Plenty. 


One-THIRD AppLe to two-thirds quince 
is a mixture which will not only result 
in a finer flavored preserve, but the flesh 
of the quince seems to become more 
tender. G. 


Corrace Curese—You will be de- 
lighted no longer to be obliged to put 
the pan on the back of the range in mak- 
ing cottage cheese; this often makes 
the cheese tough and tastless from un- 
even cooking. After the milk has be- 
come thick and quite firmly set, pass 
a knife through it, cutting the curd into 
inch, or half-inch squares to release the 
whey. Then pour in slowly and care- 
fully, enough hot water to bring the 
whey a little above blood heat; not hot, 
for that cooks it too much. Move it 
gently with a spoon to insure even warm- 
ing all through. Fifteen minutes will 
cook it sufficiently. Drain off the whey 
in a colander and press out with a spoon 
any that remains. Salt and butter to 
your liking, then pack away dry and for 
use, thin it with sour cream. A.G. J, 


Icep Corree with lemon is quite as de- 
licious as iced tea with lemon. It is pre- 
pared in just the same way, only the 
soffee must be reduced to half its usual 
strength in order to make it blend well 
with the acid of the lemon. L. H. W. 


_ 
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Menus for April 
Planned with Regard to Appetizing Qualities, 
Economy and Spring Hygiene 
By Mildred Maddocks 


MONDAY, APRIL 1 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Baked potatoes Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Lettuce salad 

Tea Cookies 

Clea: 

Roast beef, 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed carrots 

Spinach 

Biked custards with 

grated a sugar 

Wafers coffee 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2 
Breakfast 
unes 


cream 
Broiled tomatoes 


m 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato 


Gingerbread Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Veal chops baked 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked oyster plant 
Tomato and cress salad 
Pineapple with [whipped 
cream 


Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 
Breakfast 
Baked apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Plain omelet Coffee 
Waffles with syrup 


Luncheon 
Seotch toad-in-the-hole 
Cress with French 
dressing 
Breadsticks Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Cottage pie 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Apple and date salad 
heese Wafers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Broiled (shoulder) lamb 
Browned potatoes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Breadsticks 
Apple sauce 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Steak Stanley 
Broiled potatoes 
Baked squash 
Cress with dressing 
Caramel pudding 


heese Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5 


Hominy baked with 


cheese 
Broiled tomatoes 
Muffins Tea 
Dinner 
Dried mushroom soup 
‘oiled mackerel 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Chocolate steamed 
pudding 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Creamed fish 
Baked potatoes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Banana and nut salad 
Cheese sticks Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach soup 
Broiled g 


Mashe: 
Spinach butter 
Peaches molded in lemon 


jelly 
Wafers Small coffee 


SUNDAY, APRIL 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges and dates 
Fishballs Coffee 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
.Dinner 
Onion soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
potatoes 
Corn fritters 

salad 


Rhubarb 
Small coffee 
Supper 


Bread and _ butter 
sandwiches 
Creamed dried beef 
Olives Cocoa 
Cake 


MONDAY, APRIL 8 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with tomato 


sau 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold meat salad 
Breadsticks Tea 
Stewed rhubarb cakes 


Spr 
Shaker fricassied 
Boiled rice 


Creamed peas 
A mend bread pudding 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9 
Breakfast 
Orange apple sauce 


Cream of chicken soup 
b souffle 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped macaroni 
and cheese 
Fruit salpicon 
Wafers Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed chicken 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomatoes au gratin 
Cold sliced meat 
Fruit popovers with 
sauce 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 
Roast fillet of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Creamed parsnips 
Cress salad 
Individual lemon_ pies 
Cheese afers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Tomato omelet 
Browned potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hominy puff 
French fried potatoes 
Rolls Tea 
Di 
Brown stock soup— 
Veal steak baked with 
bacon 


Baked potatoes 
Tomatoes with French 


dressing 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12 
(Breakfast 
Stewed apples with 
lemon peel 
Cereal with cream 


Broiled tomatoes 
Corn gems Coffee 


{Luncheon 
Potato 


Cheese sticks Cocoa 
Dinner 


Cream of clam sou 
Baked stuffed fish with 
hollandaise sauce 
potatoes 
Baked squash 
Shaker apple pie 
Cheese Small coffee 


‘Graham mu ~y 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Browned potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed fish in ramekins 
Rhubarb sauce 
Yeast muffins 
Dinner 
Black bean soup 
Vegetable salad 
Hot muflins 
Creamy rice pudding 
Cheese Small coffee 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14 
fruit 
Fish balls fried in 
deep fat 
Graham toast Coffee 


Dinner 
Bouillon 
.. Roast chicken 
Boiled rice with brown 
chicken gravy 
Fried oyster plant 
Cress cucumber 


Plain baked custards 
with nuts and whipped 
cream 


Supper 
sautéd in 
dish 
Sauce tartare 
Plain 
Cookies Tea 


MONDAY, APRIL i5 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Plain omelet 
Baked bacon 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon chowder 
Lettuce with dressing 
Baked apples with 
lemon sauce 
Dinner 


Lettuce soup 
Roast Re of lamb 


itatoes 
Macaroni mtn tomato 


Cucumber ‘ona < cress salad 
Nuts Bonbons 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled lll 
Baked 


Luncheon 


Cheese fondu 
Apple and date salad 
Breadsticks Cocoa 
Dinner 


Cream of pea 
sliced 
Brown gravy 
Potato puff 
Currant jelly 
Creamed oyster plant 
Fruit shortcake 
Cheese Small coffee 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17 
Breakfast 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 

Fried eggs Bacon 

Corn meal pancakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn fritters 
Potato and cucumber 
salad 
Tea 
Dinner 
Mushroom soup 
Creamed lamb in 
timbale cases 
Rice croquettes 
Tomatoes with French 
dressing 
Boiled rice with maple 
syrup sauce 
, Small coffee 
THURSDAY, APRIL 18 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish omelet 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Asparagus in aspic 
with mayonnaise 
Yeast muffins 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Chicken stew with 


Cheese 


Venison ~ jelly 
Cucumbers wit 
Prune A with 
boiled custard sauce 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 
Breakfast 
Baked peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Shaken fish and egg 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon . 
Baked rice with cheese 
Green corn pancakes 
Tea Gingerbread 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Fried small fish 
Bak potatoes 
Stewed lettuce with 
cream sauce 
Fig fritters with ginger 
syrup sauce 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20 
Breakfast 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs vermicelli 
t Cc 


p 

Lettuce with dressing 

Cocoa Ginger cookies 
Dinner 


Tomato and rice soup 
Broiled sirloin steak 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 21 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Broiled lamb (shoulder) 
chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam _ bouillon 
Roast loin of veal 
with salt pork 
Baked stuffed potatoes 
Dandelion greens with 
butter sauce 
Cress and tomato salad 
Frozen peaches 
Wafers 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Smoked Norwegian 
sardines 
cake 


MONDAY, APRIL 22 
Breakfast 


Steamed dates 
Cereal with cream 
baked in muffin 


rings 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Browned veal hash 
Rusks 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Dinner 
Cream ‘of spinach soup 
Broiled hamburg steak 


Potato puff Radishes 
Stuffed tomatoes 


Tea 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
with cream 
boiled, then 


Cream cheese and 
walnut salad 
Rol 


Fruit salad 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Cold sliced veal 
Potato croquettes 
inach 
Parsnip fritters 
Bancroft pudding 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon with fried apples 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato jelly salad 
Kidney relish 
Dinner 
Flemish soup 
Boiled tongue 
Baked stuffed 
Broiled tomatoes 
Dresden chocolate crumb 
afers Cheese 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Tongue omelet 
Rye toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Harvard salad 
Macaroni croquettes 
Baking powder biscuit 
Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Broiled mutton (shoulder) 
chops 
French fried potatoes 
Stewed 


butter sauce 
Pineapple with whipped 


Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Fried panfish 
Creamed potatoes 
Sally Lunn 
Luncheon 
Migas 
Cheese puffs 
Rhubarb omelet 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Cold tongue 
Hot oy jelly sauce 
potatoes 
Fried salsify 
Radish and cucumber 


salad 
Baked Indian pudding 
Small coffee 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs, scrambled with 


green peas 
Plain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cheese salad 
Breadsticks 


Maple dumplings 
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Dinner 
Cream of lima bean 


soup 
Panned chicken 
Creamed potatoes 
Currant mint jelly 
Stewed cucumbers 
Stuffed apples 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 
Breakfast 


Potatoes baked in gravy 
Salsify fritters 
Spinach, Swiss style 
Rice with fruit sauce 
Nuts bons 


Supper 
Welsh rabbit 
Olives 
Spinach sandwiches 
Chocolate cake 


MONDAY, APRIL 29 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 


cream 
Broiled liver 


and 


Tomatoes, corn and 
onions 

Cheese balls 

Rusks 


Cocoa 


Dinner 


Dried mushroom soup 
Roast f 
Stuffed potatoes 
Radishes 
Fried tomatoes 
Plain ice cream with 

caramel sauce 
coffee Wafers 
Cheese 


Small 


How to Follow the Menus 


The menus for April emphasize the need 
for lighter, easily digested meals for the 


spring months. 


They are easy to follow, although the 
reappearance of the roast must be gov- 
erned largely by the size of the family. 
Obviously, it is true economy to plan for 
a second and third reappearance. 

Where cold meat is served for dinner, 
fresh cooked or reheated meat of course 
can be substituted. But with the exception 
of pork the double cooking does not increase 


the digestibility. 


Purchase a leg of lamb for April 6 and 
cut three thick slices from the largest part, 


broil these for dinner. 


Skewer the cut 


edges together, filling the cavity with a 


\ 
| 
Sliced oranges } f 
Spanish eggs 
Coffee bread Coffee 
Roast rib of beef , 
cream 
Ey 
dumplings 
Potato puff Creamed potatoes 
Luncheon 
Olives 
Maple _ shortcake 
Small coffee 
broiled 
Browned potatoes 
Coffee 
—— | 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
4 
Mashed potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Marmalade rice cups 
Cheese Small coffee ; j 
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plain stuffing. Roast the next day for 
dinner. 

Tripe would be more popular if it were 
always properly cooked. Boil it at least 
three-quarters of an hour. If broiled after 
this treatment it will be found tender and 
palatable. 


Menu Recipes 


Hominy Puff 


To one cup of cold, cooked hominy add 
two well-beaten eggs, one pint of sweet 
milk, one teaspoon of baking-powder, one 
teaspoon of salt and one teaspoon of 
melted butter. Bake in a pudding dish, in a 
quick oven. This may be served as an en- 
tree or with sugar and cream as a dessert. 


Oatmeal Tea Cakes 


Cream one cup of butter with one cup 
of granulated sugar. Add two well-beaten 
eggs, six tablespoons of sweet milk, three- 
fourths teaspoon of soda one teaspoon of 
cinnamon, one teaspoon of cloves, one 
half teapoon of salt, sifted with two cups 
of flour. Add two cups of dry oatmeal 
and one cup of chopped seeded raisins. 
Bake on the bottom of a baking pan 
lightly greased. 


Fish Croquettes 

Chop very fine one-fourth of an onion, 
cook in a little water until tender. Add a 
tablespoon of butter to one of flour, blend 
and cook with the onion and one-fourth 
eup of milk. When thickened add one 
well-beaten egg and remove quickly from 
the fire. Season with salt, a pinch of 
paprika and a teaspoon of parsley, chopped 
fine. Add the mixture to one cup of mash- 
ed potatoes and one cup of cooked flaked 
white fish or salmon. When cold mold 
with floured hands, roll in beaten egg, 
then in cracker crumbs and fry in hot fat. 
Drain on thick brown paper. Fill a grape- 
fruit half with chilled diced cucumbers, 
around it alternate the croquettes with 
the whites of hard, cooked eggs, cut in 
halves and filled with mayonnaise. 


Mock Oyster Soup 

Use two tablespoons of finely ground 
raw beef and with a little cold milk. Heat 
one pint of milk in a double-boiler, add 
salt and pepper to the meat and when the 
milk is sealed stir in the meat. Do not 
boil but cook a few minutes and serve ve 
hot. The secret of the flavor is to use all 
the salt you can, short of tasting salt. 
About two level teaspoons to a pint can 
be used. G.C. 


Vegetable Sandwich 


We found this sandwich delicious for 
Sunday night supper. Mash some cold 
Irish potatoes with butter, cream thorough- 
ly and season with celery chow-chow. 
Butter very thin slices of bread and 
sprinkle with black pepper, then spread 
with a thick layer of the potato mixture. 
Cover with a plain buttered slice. J.T. W. 


Cheese Cream on Toast 


This is a southern method of abodes 
of cold biscuits. Split them, butter lightly 
and toast brown, place in the oven on a 
platter. Cover with a dressing: 

Heat three-fourths cups of milk and 
pour over a beaten egg. Add one-half 
cup of grated cheese and season with salt, 
pepper and mustard. Serve garnished 
with a few sprigs of parsley. H. W. 


Vegetable Pie 

Make a pie dough of one and one-half 
pints of flour, one-fourth pound of butter, 
two teaspoons of baking-powder and one 
half teaspoon of salt. Mix with cold water 
to a stiff dough. Roll it out and line the 
sides of a baking dish, reserving sufficient 
for a cover. For the filling use one-half 
pint each of potatoes, turnips, parsnips and 
carrots cut up in small pieces with two 
small onions finely chopped. Mix thorough- 
ly, place in the dish, and cover with one 
quart of seasoned stock or milk. Cover 
and bake forty minutes in a moderate 
oven. If wished the pie can be steamed. 
M. 


Italian Spaghetti 

Cook the spaghetti as usual and serve 
with a sauce made as follows: Pour one- 
fourth cup of olive oil in a frying-pan, 
chop a medium sized onion, also a tiny bit 
of garlic and brown in the hot oil. Add a 
half cup of diced lean beef and fry until 
brown. Soak two tablespoons of dried 
mushrooms in one cup of lukewarm 
water, drain thoroughly, chop fine and add 
to the meat. Pour in the strained water 
and add a sprig of rosemary, salt and a 
little pepper. One tablespoon of Italian 
conserva gives a better flavor than cooked 
tomatoes, but the latter may be used. 
Cook slowly and thoroughly, adding hot 
water as needed. Pour over the spaghetti 
and cover with a generous sprinkling of 
grated cheese. W.5. F. 


Chicken with Parsnips 


Parboil small potatoes, or cut in balls 
with a French vegetable cutter; and 
wash, scrape, and boil parsnips. Split a 
young chicken down the back, place in a 
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baking-pan and surround with the pota- 
toes and parsnips cut in quarters. Season 
well putting bits of butter all over the 
vegetable, and chicken. Put one-half cup of 
water in the pan and bake until the veg- 
etables and chicken are brown. Serve on a 
hot platter with the thickened gravy. M. 


Parsnip Balls 


To the left-over parsnip, which should 
be mashed and seasoned, add an equal 
amount of mashed potatoes, half an onion 
minced, a — pepper, half a tablespoon of 
minced. parsl ey or a pinch of powdered 
sage ok one egg well beaten. Mix well 
form into round cakes and fry in butter. 
F. A. F. 


German Soup 


Stew a pint of tart apples in a pint of 
water; add a tablespoon of sugar, a bit of 
salt and half a teaspoon of cinnamon; 
when the apples are tender stir in a tea- 
spoon of cornstarch, wet with cold water; 
simmer ten miuntes and strain into a 
tureen. Eat with sippets of hot buttered 
toast. C. A. 


Pineapple with Whipped Cream 

A simple and dainty dessert is made 
with pineapple, fresh or canned, that has 
been well drained from the juice, cut in 
small pieces and beaten up with whipped 
cream,—as much as ean be used and 
keep it stiff. It must be served very cold, 
in glasses. Mrs. H. C. T. 


Rye Biscuits 

Put one cup of corn-meal in a bowl, 
pour over it sufficient boiling water to 
moisten thoroughly. When cool add one 
pint of scalded milk, one tablespoon 
of butter melted, one teaspoon of salt and 
two tablespoons of sugar. When luke- 
warm add one third of a yeast cake softened 
in lukewarm water and sufficient white 
flour to make a drop batter. Beat well and 
set aside until light and spongy. Then add 
rye flour to make a soft dough. Flour 
the board well and roll out. When light, 
bake as usual. 


Illustrated Dishes 
‘Refer to Page 455] 

Cheese Puffs 

Cook two tablespoons of butter in one 
cup of water. Mix one-half cup of flour 
with one-half cup of grated cheese; season 
with one-half teaspoon of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoon of cayenne. Pour a little 
of the boiling water over this and rub it to 


a smooth paste, then add to the rest of the 
boiling water, stirring carefully. Boil 
three minutes and set aside to cool, then 
add one at a time, two unbeaten eggs. 
Beat for fifteen minutes and drop in tea- 
spoons on a buttered baking pan leaving 
plenty of space between. Bake twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven and serve im- 
mediately. G.O. C. 


Pastry 


Rub three tablespoons of lard into one 
and one-half cups of flour sifted with one- 
half teaspoon of salt. Wash three table- 
: of butter as for puff-paste. Make 

flour into a stiff paste with cold water. 
} sites and roll out. Lay the butter in the 
center, fold the paste over and roll out, re- 
peat, ‘then roll into a thin sheet and bake 
on pie plates, using a narrow strip for a 
rim. Place a small cup inverted on the 
paste to prevent its rising. 


Cheese Sticks 


Roll out the remnants of the paste until 
very thin, spread with grated cheese, fold 
over and cut in narrow strips, pressing the 
ends of each strip together firmly. Bake 
on papered tin in a quick oven, These are 
good substitutes for puff-paste strips. 


By The Way 


A Prerry arrangement of the early 
spring flowers for a luncheon is to use 
the tiny snowdrops set in a bed of moss. 
The flowers are so small that it requires 
a great quantity of them if they are to 


‘be used by themselves, and the moss 


avoids this difficulty. Its fresh color 
also affords a beautiful background for 
the delicate white bells. B.S. 


House Parntina should be done in 
light shades if there are trees and heavy 
foliage about a dwelling. Where there 
are no trees, or the house. stands alone 
or on an eminence, darker paints may 


be used. House Hints. 


We had a maid who could read easily 
but knew absolutely nothing of cookery. 
She was very anxious to learn and be- 
came interested at once in my plan. I 
used a fresh blank book and whenever I 
wanted a new dish cooked, I wrote in 
the blank book directions for making and 
serving very much more explicitly than 
a cook book could give them. The cook 
book was to be her own property, and 
when filled with the dishes we ordinarily 
used, was of no small value. A. C. M. 
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“Fine Linen” 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author: “ The Seven Ages of the Homemaker,” “ Miladi,” etc. Editor: “ The Complete Home,” 
“The Complete Hostess,” etc. 


spINE linen was one of the 

Mee first luxuries men made for 
themselves, and esteem of 

<> it is one of the oldest of 

human preferences. The 

Bible contains one hundred 

and two references to linen, 

and in more than half of them it is spoken 
of as “fine linen” in a way that marks 
it as one of the deeply-to-be-desired 
things. Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in “ves- 
tures of fine linen” as an evidence of royal 
favor, and the children of Israel seem 
to have learned the manufacture of linen 
during théir captivity in t, for it was 
one of the chief things God, through 
Moses, commanded them to bring as an 
offering for the first tabernacle. They 
probably achieved no such skill in spinning 
as the Egyptians had, however, for Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, sent to Egypt for 
his “linen yarn.” Archzologists find the 


most ancient mummies wrapped in linen 
cloths, and so wonderfully were the flax 
fibers treated that several napkins wrapped 


within the folds, swathing one very old 
mummy, were not only in excellent preser- 
vation, but withstood without injury 
several washings. Nor was this because the 
texture was heavy, for beside such linen 
as was woven for the Pharaohs, the very 
finest linen of the present day looks coarse. 

In ancient times and up to quite re- 
cent years the spinning and weaving of 
linen was largely a household industry; 
there were communities of linen weavers 
who manufactured fine goods for com- 
merce, but a great proportion of the linen 
in use was homespun. When the inven- 
tions of Arkwright, Hargreaves and 
Crompton, in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, revolutionized the textile 
world with their development of cotton 
manufacture, the linen trade suffered a 
blow which for many years promised to 
be fatal. A hundred uses to which linen 
had been put, for centuries, were met 
with the far cheaper cotton fabrics pro- 
duced by the mills. For a time house- 
wives rejoiced at this lightening of their 
Jabors, and linen very nearly disappeared 
from many homes where once it must 
have been considered a prime necessity. 
In consequence, the care of linen, which 
was one of the arts whereon oldtime 


- romance. 


house-mistresses most prided themselves, 
all but skipped a few generations in that 
immemorial line from mother to daugh- 
ter, through which it has descended. 
Women felt very differently toward cheap 
cotton cloth, mill-made, than they used to 
feel toward the fine linen sheets and pil- 
low slips and undergarments their moth- 
ers had _ and woven and made up, 
in days that were rosy with dreams of 
And when linen did come the 
way of these modern women, they knew 
so little about its processes of manufac- 
ture that they could not, even if they 
would, give it anything like the care their 
foremothers gave it. 

It is not only to the wave of prosper- 
ity, to the unprecedented demand, from 
all classes, for luxuries, that the rein- 
statement of linen is due. It is as much 
because women have learned the economy 
of linen, have learned that a linen fabric, 
properly made and properly treated, has 
all of that lastingness so remarkably 
shown by the napkins from the almost 
prehistoric tomb. It is expensive to buy, 
but it is cheapest in the long run. Only 
—it must be properly cared for ! 

After one has learned something of the 
processes through which flax fiber goes 
to make “fine linen,” it might well seem 
that no violence that could subsequently 
be done to it could add anything to the 
sum already experienced. But those who 
are wise in the care of linen know better. 
The bleaching of linen, for instance, is one 
of the most tedious things in the world, 
but the whiteness attained at such stu- 
pendous effort must be maintained with 
greatest care. The long, slow, exceedingly 
laborious rotting of the fiber, the beating 
and drying and other drastic performances 
for which no quick or easy substitutes can 
be found, produce a thread unequaled for 
durability. But what would wear almost 
indefinitely, if used rightly, may be put 
out of service in no time at all by careless 
laundering. It is no secret, of course, that 
the chief wear and tear on valuable fabrics 
is not while they are in use, but while 
they are being cleansed. Horror of the 
laundry’s devastating work keeps many 
a woman from owning fine summer 
dresses, lingerie, and household napery. 
Acids used for cleansing soon eat through 
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the sturdiest materials. Irons jabbed 
viciously at garments soon separate laces 
from their moorings and gathering threads 
from the materials they were meant to 
gather. No signs of a better day coming 
promise relief from this, so far as the public 
laundries are concerned, Every possessor 
of washable treasures is soon convinced 
that if the laundering of her linens and 
lingerie cannot be satisfactorily done in the 
home, there is oaly one alternative, she 
must hunt until she finds a private laun- 
dress who has some pride in her callinz, 
and some honor about other people's 
clothes. In this country, too many of 
the women who wash for hire are womei 
who, driven by bitter necess.ity to do 
something and knowing themselves 
skilled in nothing, undertake laundering, 
because they imagine it requires no skill, 
only strength. Often they carry clothes 
home to -be washed in a place devoid of 
proper equipment, and with laundering 
as with other ‘kind of labor, the 
best -résultS are possible only with the 


best. tools;‘or-at least with adequate tools.’ 


Women;.who want well-washed, well- 
ironed ‘clothes, should _never trust them 
blindly of whose methods 
they . know, nothing—until their clothes 
are ruined! And a more rigorous de- 
mand of this sort on the part of Amer- 
ican housekeepers will doubtless lead 
to a: supply ‘of’ laundresses -who: may, 
in time, rival’ those - wonderful -French 
blanchissuéses who bring - home to us 
clothes so exquisite ‘ly liundered that is 
seems ‘almost a’ pity to put them on. 
Those -woinen.have-a well-earned pride in 
their work, they: know the dependence 
on their, skill of. madame, with her world- 
renowned :lingerie «and» linens. We could 
have more such ‘laundresses in Americ: 
if we would! .- 

That woman who will not give to the 
care of her “ fine linen’’ as anxious thought 
as she gives:to its purchase, is not a true 
lady in the best sense of the word. She 
has not’ the instincts of the gentlewomen 
of times gone by, who, in truth, spent in- 
finitely -leas. time in» shops acquiring new 
things than we do, and infinitely more time 
in supervising: with rigorous care what 
treasures they. had. - 
_ In these ,days it is out of the question 
to ask any ‘woman to do her own lJaun- 


dering, who can possibly spare the price 


of having it’ done. The only thing to 
urge, therefore, is that every woman 
know enough about the processes to give 
them her. intelligent direction or criticism. 

In the washing of “fine linen,” for in- 
stance, it must be borne in mind that the 


Linen fabric magnitied. showing how point of iron 
pushes threads apart 


The same thread made brittle as glass by heat 
bres broken off short 


prized fabric has a strong tendency to 
revert from the snowy whiteness given 
it at so great expense of time and trouble; 
and, in consequence, every possible care 
should be taken to preserve the bleach. 
Sunshine and fresh air are prime factors 


in this. An occasional freezing is an’ 


excellent whitener. Best of all is a bleaching 
on the grass, rewetting the linen from time 
to time as it dries. One of the most ancient 
of all linen bleaches is sour milk, the acid 
of which has a peculiarly good effect in 
whitening the fiax fabric. All these 
things, needless to say, must. be done at 
home or by a first-class private laundress: 
none of them has any place in a public 
laundry. 

Of equal importance is the ironing. 
The first laundresses of the old school 
never lexves table linen on the line until 
dry, but bring it im and fold it while it 
is still quite damp. This is infinitely 
preferable to the most careful dampening 
of a dry cloth or napkin. Very accurate 
folding is another point these fine laun- 
dresses observe; 10 amount of care in 
ironing will atone for a careless fold. 

Probably, though, excessive heat ruins 
more fine linen than any other one thing. 
In older countries than ours, where the 
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womenfolk understand, as we do not, the 
nature of linen and where they preserve 
it with loving care from generation to 
generation, they never apply heat to it 
at all, but press it smooth between heavy 
wooden rollers which are quite cold. 
These also save the fabric in that the 
pressure on it is evenly distributed and 
there is no danger of the fibers being 
forced apart and a weak spot made by 
the jabbing of a pointed iron. Within 
recent years, largely owing to the de- 
mands of old-country women who have 
come here to live, this cold-roll mangle 
has become available to American house- 
keepers. 

A wonderful American house-mistress, 
who never allows anyone but herself to iron 
her fine linens, uses on her tablecloths 
and napkins, taken from the line while 
very damp, so cool an iron that it requires 
at least an hour to press smooth and 
glossy a medium sized cloth. This is 
a great expenditure of time, but it pays, 
in the beauty of the cloth so pressed 
and in the preservation of it. The secret 
of it—which is no secret at all—is heavy 
pressure, vulgarly called “elbow grease,” 
and even strokes with a cool iron. For 
that satin gloss on our table wear which 
is su coveted by every housewife, pres- 
sure is the great essential; “smoothing” 
with a hot iron will not even simulate it. 

We have our beautiful linens deliv- 
ered into our hands, these days, all per- 
fect and with no effort of ours. It does 
seem as if we ought to make what effort 
we can to keep them lovely. Careless- 
ness of nice things argues a lack of ac- 
customedness to them. 


Her Hat in 1907 


On Pages 398-404 of this issue is 
pictured a_ collection of the choicest, 
characteristic spring and summer head- 
gear. The hat on Page 398 is of green 
straw, with a wreath of lilac leaves, blos- 
soms at the end; masses of green maline 
under the brim at the back. 

Page 399, hat of grass green straw with a 
wreath of green leaves encircling; here 
and there budding lilacs peep from between 
the lilac leaves. Falling from the back 
of the hat are several sprays of full bloom 
blossoms, the last one reaching the shoul- 
der. The hat in the center is of brown 
chip with pheasant’s wings, the ribbon 
brown, shot with blue. The hat on the 
model is of cream straw with black wings 
holding brim in place at front. The back 
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is laced with black velvet ribbon, loops 
and ends of which rest on the hair at the 
back, the ends reaching to the shoulders. 

Page 400 broad brimmed, fancy brown 
straw hat, with wide, green silk ribbon 
loops and streamers under the brim at the 
back. Red roses and white lilacs en- 
circle the crown. 

Page 401, hat of black chip, drooping at 
the back. Two hand-painted pins hold a 
band of velvet ribbon in place at the front, 
and the back of the hat is a mass of dark 
red roses. 

Page 402, hat on the stand is of fancy 
straw, plain in the front but elaborately 
trimmed with wistaria and pink ribbon at 
the back. 

Page 403,.chip hat of mushroom shape, 
loops of soft ecru entirely covering the 
crown. Directly in the front of the hat 
are three red and white Camellias. 

Page 404, mushroom hat of cream 
straw with the underbrim lined with 
lavender silk. White doves’ breasts and 
pink and lavender silk decorate the front 
of the hat; the back is plain. 


The Tired Seamstress 
By Florence Wilkinson 


“ Dear,” she said to me gently, 

At the weary end of her strife; 

“T have learned at last to be humble; 
It has taken me all my life. 

The world will bear with your poverty 
But not with your pride. 

The crown that you wear on your forehead 
Is the dagger they thrust in your side.” 
Poetry, chivalry, loveliness, 

In her smoldering soul burned deep, 
While she plied the endless needle 

For pitiful bread and keep. 

Little and withered, sensitive, 

Crushed by the crowd! 

Old and tired and silent ,— 

Death found her. Lo, she lies there 
Young and joyful and proud. 


Cotp Srorace affects the various foods 
differently, it appears from Dr. H. O. 
Wiley’s first experiments in connection 
with the work of the federal bureau of 
chemisty. “Milk, cream and eggs,” ac- 
cording to his conclusion “begin to deter- ’ 
iorate immediately; fruit improves some- 
times for three months; meat improves 
up to six or eight weeks. In three months 
however, meat has reached its maximum 
and begins to go down, no matter how’ 
hard it be frezen. . 
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THE TABLE 


Paper milk cans and the process of filling 


Milk Cans of Paper LittLE CONVENIENCES in the sewing 5 
room, such as _ wall-pocket, holding sew- 
In the large illustration at the head of | ing materials, will be appreciated by the 
this page are shown the new paper milk operator. If another large wall-pocket, 
eans, which, being perishable, are non- 
returnable and are thrown away after 
once being used. They udd one cent per 
quart to the cost of the milk to the con- 
sumer. Though submerged two or three 
days in cold water they will not become 
soft. They are made from fiber or wood- 
sulphite, which substance is said to im- 
part no flavor to the cream. The cans 
are air-tight and moisture-proof. The . 
lid is usually a friction top with a slightly 
flaring rim which fits snugly in the open- 
ing. 
These cans are, or have been, in use 
in certain cities of Pennsylvania, nota- 


bly Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


Cheese sticks. See Page 451 


either of cretonne or denim be arranged 
to hold the paper patterns, it will facili- 
tate the work. IH. A. 


Arrer making a cream of tomato soup 
in the usual way add a tablespoon of 
whipped cream for each plate. Whip 
the cream and beat it into the soup 
just before serving. For a cream of corn 
soup put the corn through a fine sieve and 
just before serving add the whipped 
cream. M. C. D. 


Ir there is any choice of chairs in the 
household, those which are easy and com- 
fortable should be selected for the sewing 
Cheese Puffs. See Page 451 room. H. G. 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 
Patterns ns gt at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 


be addresse 


Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The rage 


Publishing Co. Do not send cash, 


XVI-Curtains 


By Alice Wilson 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


INDOW draperies are obviously 
W intended to screen but not ob- 
struct the light, and should be 

made of sheer, light material. Portiéres, 
originally designed to divide a large room 
into small apartments, to take the place of 
doors or to act as screens against drafts, 
retain something of their historical idea 
and should be made of materials of weight. 
Otten the textile value and color of the 
faorics themselves will solve the whole 
problem of draperies, and no decoration 
is needed. When it is, simplicity of de- 
sign and workmanship give best results. 
For window curtains, almost the first 
thing that suggests itself is curtain muslin 


or Swiss, as it is more commonly called. 
Curtain muslins come in a great variety of 
quality and design, with hemmed, ruffled 
or scalloped edge, and range in price from 
five cents to a dollar the yard. Tied back 
with stiff bows of the same material, mus- 
lin curtains present a crisp, dainty appear- 
ance that reminds us of our pinafore days, 
and the starchy freshness that prevailed be- 
fore tea. Alas, that a heavy dew or summer 
shower will reduce the curtains toa condition 
which reminds us of another picture, when, 
with trailing apron strings and downcast 
eyes upon the telltale spots, we heard in a 
voice of despair, ‘“ Dear, dear, who would 


‘think that was clean not an hour ago!” 


But for all that, the aprons were not 
discarded, nor will be the muslin curtains. 
Should any wish to give them a touch 
of color, a row of spots just above the 
hem and along the inside edge may. be 
outlined with heavy -mercerized 


cotton or wash silk. This makes 
a pretty border and is very little 
work. Another way is to dye the 
spots with tapestry dye. 

Soft materials for which damp- 
ness carries no threats are cheese- 
cloth, cotton, crépe, China silk, 
mull, cotton voile and scrim. 

Plain scrim and yoile make hand- 
some curtains without other deco- 
ration than hemstitched hems. 
They launder easily and well. If 
in time they bleach out, they may 
be restored to their original creami- 
ness by a coffee bath. 

The Dutch curtains shown in 
one illustration (Figure 137) are 
made of cream colored cheese-cloth 
at four cents the yard. This grade 
is excellent for Dutch or sash cur- 
tains, but made into full: length 
draperies it is apt to become 
“stringy ”’ with hanging. However, 
a hot iron will restore it at any 
time, and since no starch is neces- 
sary, washing even, is no hardship. 


Figure 134. Curtains of cheviot burlap with sheepskin. 


tern 50 cents 


This particular curtain is intended 
for: a cottage dining room, 
with green walls and oak- 
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Velveteen portiere. Pattern $1.50 


stained woodwork. An inch hem along 
each side, a two-inch hem at the bottom, 
an inch-hem at the top, through which to 
run the brass rod, and the curtain was 
ready for stenciling. A sheet of white 
blotting-paper was spread, upon the table, 
the cheese-cloth laid smoothly over it, and 
the tulip stencil, cut out of heavy man- 
ila-paper, was applied across the bottom 
with tapestry dye. Green was used for the 
leaves and deep yellow for the flower. 
The side border was made by reversing the 
stencil of bud and leaf, and working toward 
the top of the curtain. This design works 
out most effectively upon pongee or China 
silk. 

Another illustration (Figure 135) also 
shows a cheese-cloth curtain. But this 
one is white, and of the eight-cent qual- 
ity. It is of a closer and finer weave than 
the cheap grade, ani is especially suited 
for use in bedrooms. Made ecru with tea 
or coffee it is equally good in the living 
room, library, dining-room, or den. In 
stenciling this grade of cheese-cloth, a most 
frugal use of dye is necessary to keep the 
outline distinct and free from blurring. 
The best test of the amount of color is, 
after wiping the brush as nearly dry as 
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ible against the side of the vessel 
olding the dye, to draw it quickly across 
the hand. If it leaves no mark, it is in 
good stenciling condition. Transfer the 
color by working the bristles well into the 
fabric. 
The rose curtain (Figure 135) is one of 
a pair reaching to the floor. Inch hems 
finish the sides and a three-inch hem at the 
bottom gives the necessary appearance 
of weight. The stenciling is done in pink 
for the rose, a dark shade for the inner and 
a lighter shade for the outer petals, and 
green for leaves and vine. For a room in 
which yellow is the prevailing color, the 
stencil should be developed in two shades 
of yellow for the rose, green for the leaves, 
and either green or brown for the vine. 
An excellent example of simplicity of 
design and workmanship is illustrated in 
a curtain not pictured. It is made 
of the same grade of cheese-cloth and with 
the same finish of its edges as the rose 
curtain, but instead of being stenciled is 
printed with a wood block. The prints 
are three inches square and set two inches 
above the hem; the color is cadet blue, 
outlined with oiive green wash silk. 


Figure 135. Cheese-cloth curtain. Pattern 35 cents 
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A more costly development of 
this idea would be olive green 
China silk, with Indian red print 
outlined with black. Such cur- 
tain would be good in a library, 
where the general tone is green. 
Made sash length, they would offer 
the drapery needed in many of the 
ornamental stained glass windows 
now seen in halls and on stair- 
ways. If one does not happen to 
have a suitable wood block nor 
wishes to carve one, a stencil can 
easily be made to take its place, 
with almost the same effect. 

There are a few fortunate 
women who have stowed away the 
old coverlids woven by their grand- 
mothers. Some are blue and white 
in the then popular “Isaac’s favor- 
ite” pattern, some are “checker- 
board,”’ others have wonderful 
garlands of flowers, hemmed in by 
a guard of _ belligerent-looking 
birds woven in colors to warrant 
their aspect. Some are maroon 
and white, some maroon, blue and 
white, some green and white, some 
patriotically red, white and blue; 
but whatever the colors, time has 
unly softened, not spoiled them. 


Figure 136. Curtains of Russiancrash. Pattern 
cents 
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Figure 137. Cheese-cloth stencil, printed from a wooden block. 


Pattern 25 cents 


These coverlids were generally woven in two 
stripes and finished at one end with straight 
fringe. The stripes were sewn together by 
oak, that they might be easily ripped 
apart for washing. Whoever possesses 
one of these treasures has at hand a pair 
of portiéres which money cannot buy. 
For while weavers have revived this werk 
and are doing it excellently, they cannot, 
of course, make heirlooms. 

Suppose the purse is slim and the double 
doorway between the front and back 
parlors a great ‘yawning hole. Do these 
curtains solve the difficulty? (Figure 136.) 
They are made of stripes of Russian crash 
at ten cents the yard, loosely overhanded 
together with coarse, unbleached linen 
floss, and finished with a two-inch hem. 
A stenciled pink peppy rises boldly upon 
each panel from a blended band of olive 
green, brown and violet. The same stencil, 
reversed, gives the variety in leaf arrange- 
ment. A realistic touch is added by shad- 
ing free-hand after the stencil. has been 
lifted, and painting the centers of the 
flowers light green with dots of yellow 
to represent the pollen. 

Russian crash comes in from ten to 
twelve yard lengths and varies in price 
from ten to twenty cents the yard. As it 
is handwoven no two pieces are ever exactly 
alike, so it is best when a quantity is re- 
quired, to buy the piece, or to buy several 
age whieh are as nearly alike as can 
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A portiére (Figure 138) is made of three 
widths of ‘native, unbleached, machine- 
woven toweling sewn together with cross- 
stich in dark. old-rose linen floss. The 
toweling costs twelve cents the yard. The 
ornament is a very conventional rose 
done in appliqué. Three colors of linen 
are used in its development, light old-rose 
for the rose, leaf green for the leaves and 
stems, and dark green for the pots and 
band across the top. The appliqué motifs 
were cut and basted in place, and the band 
couched down with a coarse buttonhole 
stitch in dark rose floss over a strand 
of dull blue. The circular rose motif and 
the two buds were couched in the same fash- 
ion. The three curved lines on the front of 
the rose were done in outline stitch with light 
old-rose floss, and the pollen in long satin 
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Figure 138. Portié: 
of pattern 75 cents. 


re of machine-woven crash with linen applique. 
Price 
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stitch in yellow. The character lines on 
the buds were done in the light old-rose 
outline stitch. All the leaves, the stem of 
the central motif, and the pots, were 
couches in green floss a shade deeper than 
the linen. The stems of the two smaller 
motifs were done in the green floss in coarse 
chain stitch. The blocking off on the pots 
is in blue outline stitch. 

Another inexpensive but artistic curtain 
is shown in the last illustration (Figure 
139). It is made of biscuit-color denim, 
with an appliqué of violet linen. The 
bands are couched with sage green linen 
floss over a strand of yellow. The out- 
line of the oval is couched with floss of a 
deep plum color, and its design outlined 
with the same shade. The line ornament 
resting on the edge of the lower band and 
reaching across the top band 
is done in plum color with a 
coarse chain-stitch. A double: 
outline stitch may be substi- 
tuted for the chain-stitch if 
preferred. Other color com- 
binations for this curtain are 
tan, sage green and blue; olive, 
robin’s egg blue and orange,- 
mahogany, green and crange. 
The best denim costs thirty- 
nine cents the yard. Cheaper 
grades are apt to fade and 
hardly repay the expenditure 
of much work. Linens heavy 
enough for appliqué are from 
thirty-five cents to «a dollar 
the yard. Chambrays and 
mercerized cottons are cheaper 
and come in a great variety of 
beautiful colors, but they do 
not wear with linen. 

Cheviot burlap, of which 
these curtains (Figure 134) are 
made, is an old friend to home- 
makers. Its close weave and 
somewhat wiry texture make 
it a good material for portiéres 
which will have hard wear; 
those in a hall or living room; 
for example. The lease upon 
long life which these curtains 
hold, as’well as their special 
suitability to a man’s den, is 
in the leather bands of brown 
sheepskin glued across the 
bottom and up the sides, 
The horizontal band is two in- 
ches wide with its upper edge 
cut into shallow scallops. The 
side bands are one inch wide 
These bands 
may be sewn on instead of 
glued, but it will require a 
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heavy machine and strong needles to do the 
work evenly. Before applying the leather, 
turnthe:burlap over on the right side to the 
depth of half an inch, and tack with in- 
visible stitches. The leather will cover 
the raw edges and the wrong side will be 
left plain and sightly. The decoration is 
a tulip stencil in brown and orange, with 
green stalk and leaves. Cheviot burlap 
isa dollar and a quarter the yard. 
Sheepskin is twelve cents the square 
foot. It cannot be bought save by the 
whole hide. Hides run from five to seven 
square feet. 
- What’s that we used to say—‘* The tast 
the best of all the game”? Well, in this 
case it’s a velveteen portiére. Velveteen 
is from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
wide and costs from fifty cents to a dollar 
and a quarter. Because the material is 
soft and narrow, two or more 
widths are generally needed for 
one curtain. Sewn with a 
rather loose stitch, and steamed 
from the back with a hot iron 
over which a damp cloth has 
been spread, the seam is not 
objectionably noticeable. 

After making, the curtain 
was laid flat upon the table— 
right side up—and a paper 
pattern of the design pinned 
in place with fine pins driven 
in with a hammer. Pins put 
in after this fashion leave no 
marks, besides keeping the 
pattern and material from 
slipping off the table: The 
lines of the design were next 
gone over with a dull-pointed 
orange wood stick, which, b 
laying the knap of the vel- 
veteen left. a very good trac- 
ing. This tracing was now 
burned in with a pyrographic 
needle, guided carefully and 
with even pressure so as to 
remove only-the knap of the 
material and not burn through. 
Wherever the needle went it 
left a delicate tracery, won- 
derfully: effective upon the 
soft:. tan. background. The 
design may be further devel- 
oped ‘by painting with aniline 
dyes—oil paints © spread— 

i a color combination 
which will harmonize with 
the tone of the room in which 
the curtain is to hang. An- 
other very successful develop- 
ment, is to burn over the back- 
ground with a close Persian 
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or East Indian pattern. This will make 
the roses, stems and leaves stand out al- 
most as though they were embossed. Stili 
another way is to outline the design with 
heavy silk floss. 

To finish, turn the edges of the velveteen 
over upon the wrong side for a half inch 
and tack with long, loose stitches. Fit a 
lining of tan sateen to the velveteen and 
blind-stitch. A silk cord may finish the 
edges, but it is not necessary as the two 
selvages and the middle seam give weight 
enough to make the portierés hang grace- 
fully. 

SusstiruTiIon — Nurse: What do you 
think of your new brother? Johnny: 


He looks as though the doctor was all out 
of them, but gave us something just as 
good. The Sun. 


Figure 139. Porti¢re of denim. Pattern $1. 
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DAINTY, PRACTICAL HATS FOR GIRLS 


Designed by Madame Cullinane 


[Refer to Article on Page 484! 


wide brim, a large, flat bow, and a pretty girl underneath 


An artistic leghorn hat with a 
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Light and summery 


DAINTY, PRACTICAL HATS FOR GIRLS 


A quaint little poke bonnet 
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Another view of the wide-brimmed leghorn hat 
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DAINTY, PRACTICAL HATS FOR GIRLS. 


A demure little hood of embroidery 
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Hat of Yedda braid with big bow and brown-eyed 
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April Fashion 
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Tailored gown of tan and white checked voile, trimmed 
with tan cloth, braided in black and white soutache. Collar 
of heavy white lace extending in long points in front under 
the bolero and edged with narrow bias fold of green velvet. 


Disc formed of narrow rows of soutache of same shade of 
green. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher. 
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Morning dress of green linen 
with skeleton bodice worn 
= blouse of white tucked 
awn. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Gown for afternoon wear. Of white foulard 
figured with blue and black. Trimming 
formed of shaped bands of blue cloth, heavy 
white lace and narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Girdle of stitched bands of cloth with narrow 
velvet pipings. 
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School-girl suit of tan covert cloth, 
trimmed with black and white braids 
and pear! buttons. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher. 


Suit of French broadcloth in pale tan, 
with vest and sleeves of heavy cream lace, 
fastened with square of gold b buttons. Re- 
vers edged with fold of black satin. Trim- 
ming bands formed by cutting open design 
in cloth, with heavy white net stitched 
undervest. 
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Dress for young miss of Alice blue chiffon cloth and i 
velvet ribbon, lace under blouse. 
Drawn by Babette M. Simpson. - 
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trimmed with soutache braiding 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN STAN. 
Stylish and practical designs which can be made at home, good, 
seam-allowing patterns being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by 
number. Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Nos. 20and 21 G. H. Graduation dress of white net, worn over a liberty silk 
slip. Skirt No. 20 is cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Waist No. 21 is 
cut in sizes from 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Page 477. 
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Nos. 27 and 28 G. H._ Misses’ 
costume of olive green satin cloth, 
with girdle of satin. Skirt No. 27 
cut in sizes from 18 to 17 years of 
age; jacket cut in sizes from 13 to 
17 years of age. Patterns 10 cents. 


Nos. 29 and 30G. H. Misses’ two-piece cos- 
tume of dark blue marquisette trimmed with 
cream white silk. Skirt No. 29 cut in sizes 
from 13 to 17 years of age; waist No. 30 cut 
in sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. !’atterns 
10 cents each. See page 477. 
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No. 19 G. H. Negligee of crocus 
yellow crépe de chine, trimmed with 
an edging of embroidered silk. Pattern 
cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Pattern 10 cts. 


No. 24G.H. Coat of natural colored 
Rajah, trimmed with a darker shade 
of satin velvet. Pattern cut in sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 477. 
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Nos. 22and23G. H. Dress of crépe dechine of 
a pastel shade trimmed with appliqué and 
stitched bands. Skirt No. 22 is cut in sizes from 
22 to $2 inches waist measure. Jumper waist No. 
23 is cut in sizes from 82 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 477. 


Nos. 25 and 26.G.H. Costume of light 
weight tan chiffor broadcloth. Shirt No. 
25is cut in sizes from 22 to $2 inches waist 
measure Jacket No. 26 is cut in sizes 
from $2 to 44 inches bust measure. Pat- 
terns l0cents each. See Page 477. 
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HERE is nothing a woman 
appreciates more than a 
dainty, pretty negligee 

% robe. In these robes she 
may indulge her fancies 
for delicate colors and 

elaborate trimmings. 

While it is true that some women spend 

small fortunes on these fascinating bits of 

feminine attire, it is quite possible for those 
of us with more limited means to have 
pretty and useful house dresses. 

The Empire negligee pictured in this 
illustration No. 19 G. H., was of delicate 
erocus yellow crepe-de-chine, trimmed 
with a narrow edging of embroidered silk, 
and a darker shade of crocus yellow velvet 
ribbon. Many women prefer the combina- 
tion of dressing sack and skirt; therefore 
this gown was so designed that the skirt 
could be shortened to make a pretty 
matinee. 

Challis, flannel, cashmere, nuns veiling, 
flannelette or any soft, hanging material 
ean be used with good effect, if something 
warm is desired. For summer nine 
is prettier than flowered organdie or dot 
Swiss. China silk will give better service 
for general wear than any other material. 
This gown is an article of dress that the 
woman who travels cannot afford to be 
without. It is so soft that it can be placed 
in a very small space, it does not easil 
wrinkle, and if a good quality is purchased, 
it will last for years. Either a dark blue 
or a black is a good color to select, as it is 
inconspicuous, which is an important 
consideration when the garment is in- 
tended to be used to go through the isles 
of sleeping cars, or hotel corridors. 

The graduation dress is most important 
to the majority of girls. However, it is 
quite necessary that to appear to the best 
advantage the gown be of a simple, girlish 
design, with no attempt at elaboration of 
trimming. It is also most desirable that 
the material be of unpretentious appear- 
ance, no matter how costly it may be. 
Silks, brocades or spangled laces are not 
in keeping; a quantity of jewelry is quite 
out of the question. A plain gold chain at 
the neck, a bracelet and a single ring, are 
not objectionable. 

The gown in this illustration Nos. 20 
and 21 G. H., is of white net, worn over a 
soft, liberty silk slip. The yoke at each 
side of the square front is of tucked net, 
edged with Valenciennes insertion. The 


Stylish, Practical New Clothes 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 473-476] 


collar and square front of the yoke are 
made entirely of the insertion, the strips 
being joined together by narrow bands of 
the material. The tucked waist and short 
sleeves give a graceful fullness to the 
girlish figure. The cuffs of the sleeves 
and the girdle are of the insertion, joined 
in the same way as that in the yoke. The 
full-length skirt is finished with tucks 
at the bottom. A dress of this sort is 
particularly useful, as it may be worn on 
other occasions over a colored silk slip, and 
give practically another gown. 

Any soft, white material may be substi- 
tuted for the net, and will be quite as 
pretty if nicely made. Mull, batiste, 
India linen, Persian lawn, organdie, dotted 
Swiss, silk mull or nainsook of a very fine 
quality come in double widths, and are 
comparatively inexpensive. In place of 
the silk underslips, a fine quality of white 
wash material may be nel 

For those who find it difficult to properly 
arrange the tucks in the bottom of the 
skirt, the making is simplified by cutting 
the paper pattern off at the desired length 
of the skirt, being sure to allow for a hem. 
Then in place of the tucks, graduated 
widths of the bias bands are cut and folded 
double, the raw edge turned in the width of 
aseam and basted. These bands are stitch- 
ed along the upper edge to the skirt. 
This gives exactly the same effect as the 
tucks, and is more easily arranged. 

For the spring bride who is choosing a 
dress that will be suitable to wear for other 
occasions than her wedding, nothing could 
be prettier than the design shown in il- 
lustration Nos. 22 and 23 G. H. 

The material employed in the original 
model was crepe-de-chine, of a pastel shade. 
The trimming bands on the skirt and waist 
were made by setting appliqué of pastel 
shades, on stiched bands of the crepe-de- 
chine. The girdle was of satin velvet 
that matched the gown in color, and the 
edge of the jumper waist was piped with 
the same. The small, round buttons were 
covered with velvet. 

Although this dress is quite Frenchy in 
appearance, it is really very simple, and 
could be carried out in detail at home. 

Cream white liberty silk was the material 
of which the blouse was made. The yoke 
and collar were formed of Valenciennes 
insertion, and the full puffed sleeves were 
gathered into bands made by joining 
strips of insertion like that used in the yoke, 
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and finished with a frill of edging that 
matched the insertion. 

If cotton of linen are to be employed to 
make the gown, the blouse should be of 
batiste, trimmed with the insertion. The 
bands on the skirt and waist may be either 
of the material stitched, or of ribbon. A 
China silk, silk mull, nun’s-veiling, challis, 
pongee or Rajah in any of the new spring 
shades, would look well made after this 
model. If asheer material such as batiste 
or organdie is used, it should be tucked for 
the jumper waist before cutting it out. 
This will give it body, otherwise it would 
be too sleazy to look well in the plain waist. 

Women are planning now for all sorts 
of cool and convenient summer wraps. 
Some loose, light-weight, outside garment 
is a necessity, whether we travel or stay at 
home. It is most useful, as it may be made 
to serve a two-fold purpose—that of keep- 
ing the light linen or cotton waist or dress 
free from dust, and again effectually to 
hide one that has become soiled from con- 
stant wear while traveling. 

The coat shown in this illustration, No. 
24 G. H., was of natural colored Rajah, 
trimmed with a darker shade of satin 
velvet. The buttons were covered with 
the material and finished with a metal rim. 

The lines of this garment are so exceed- 
ingly simple that anyone may make it. 
Any of the dyed pongees, Rajahs, silks or 
colored mohairs that are shown in the 
various shops, will give good service and 
look well. The Rajah and pongees are 
shown this season in both stripes and plaids. 
If these are used, the velvet or silk of 
which the collar is made should match 
in color the darkest shade of the strip or 
plaid. If these materials are considered 
of too heavy a weight for trimming, the 
collar and cuffs can be made of the same 
material as the coat, and trimmed with 
mohair or silk soutache braid. 

Linen is much used for this style of coat, 
and of course is less expensive than other 
suitable materials; besides, it has the 
advantage of being able to stand a good 
tubbing when soiled, and will come from 
the laundry looking equal to new. 

A coat of golden brown linen made en- 
tirely of the material, the collar and cuffs 
edged with a flat, narrow, linen braid, and 
finished with brown bone buttons, would 
make both a useful and pretty garment for 
driving, automobiling or traveling. If a 
short skirt of the same material is made to 
be worn with it, one will be surprised at 
the comfort to be had from it. 

To be well dressed on the street it is 
essential that one have a pretty walking 
costume. Much to the satisfaction of the 
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majority of women the short skirt, that 
entirely clears the ground, is considered 
chic for this style of dress. A short, trig 
jacket that gives sufficient warmth, but 
In no way retards the free movement of 
the body, is worn with these skirts. 

The costume shown in this illustration 
Nos. 25 and 26 G. H., was of tan, chiffon 
broadcloth. The arrangement of the 
plaiting on the skirt is new. The double 
box plait is so planned as to taper from the 
bottom up, giving the waist line the ap- 
pearance of being much smaller than it 
really is. 

The jacket is very plain, the only trimm- 
ing being the strippings, which on the 
model were a pretty shade of brown that 
matched the vest and collar, and the but- 
tons were covered with the material of the 
dress. The inlaid collar was hand-em- 
broidered in rich Persian colorings, brown 
and green predominating. 

There is a decided tendency this season 
toward the use of sheer materials such as 
voile, and panama cloth, even for tailored 
suits. They have the advantage of being 
light in weight, while at the same time they 
are durable. It is necessary to have silk 
linings for the jacket and skirt. Economy, 
however, may be practised by choosing a 
color that will go nicely with some other 
skirt that one already has, thus making 
one drop-skirt do the service of two. 

Tan in all the different shades, both in 
plain and mixed goods, will be much worn 
through the spring and summer. This col- 
or in the materials such as we have spoken 
of, looks well over silks of a lighter shade 
of the same color. Both three-quarter and 
full-length sleeves are worn in the semi- 
tailored costumes. The collarless jacket 
is generally seen, although a few models 
show a tendency toward the high, military 
collar. . 

A generous fullness and graceful lines 
are features of all misses’ costumes. In 
illustration Nos. 27 and 28 G. H., the new 
triple shirt and panel effect, of the same 
material, are artistically combined. The 
original model was of olive green satin 
cloth, worn over a chiffon satin waist 
of the same color. The girdle was of 
satin. 

The skirt is composed of three circular 
flounces, each finished with a row of 
stitching. The jacket is of the bolero type, 
worn with collar and cuffs of hand embroid- 
ered, white linen. 

This costume would look well carried out 
in any material which has sufficient body to 

rmit of its being made on these simple 
Wherever one goes one sees a bewitching 
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array of pretty colored frocks on young 
girls. Dead rose, apricot, castor, ivory, 
dahlia, almond green, mulberry, gray and 
tan are all included in the list of new 
spring shades. These colors are shown in 
all the silks and the woolen materials, and 
in many of the new cottons. A blue linen 
made after this model and stitched in 
white, or the edge of the jacket and the 
triple skirt trimmed with a round, narrow 
braid of white linen, would be both useful 
and pretty for a young girl. Worn with 
a white batiste blouse, it would make a suit- 
able dress for traveling. Myrtle green 
is a pretty new shade in linen that would 
make up well. 

The colonial derby and other small hats 
for young girls such are shown in this 
illustration, are trimmed with coq 
feathers and stiff wings. These accessories 
are put on in all sorts of odd ways, and 
the graceful coq feathers are often so 
long that they touch the shoulder. 

The large pieture hats intended for more 
dressy wear, are trimmed with flowers, 
foliage and ostrich plumes, and have large 
bunches of tulle and chiffon cleverly ar- 
ranged under the brims. The hat for the 
young girl is selected, as is that for an 
older person, with consideration as to the 
gown it is to be worn with. 

The large bows of ribbon are- still worn 
at the back of the head, and are particu- 
larly pretty and becoming with the present 
style of hat. 

Dark colors are more serviceable for 
dresses intended for general wear than are 
light shades. Their somberness may al- 
ways be relieved by some light trimming, 
and should this become soiled, it is much 
easier to renew it, than it would be‘ to 
freshen up a whole dress. It is true that 
light materials may be worn for a short 
time and then dyed, but this is more or less 
of a risk, as they are bound to shrink, and 
may possibly come out too small to wear, 
Besides one can never be sure of the color 
unless the dye is black. 

The dress in this illustration, Nos. 29 
and 30 G. H., was of dark blue marquisette, 
made over a silk slip of the same shade. 
The waist has an applied yoke of cream 
white silk, ornamented with blue and white 
buttons. The square tab effect of the 
yoke is carried out on the cuff of the short 
sleeve. The chemisette may be made 
of white lace net over white silk, or of sheer 
white material tucked; and it may be 
sewed to the dress or left loose, as one 
chooses. If preferred a guimpe with 
long sleeves can be worn. 

Plaits, which are a marked feature of 
all the new spring models, are prettily 
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arranged in both the skirt and waist. They 
are of the simplest variety, and in the skirt 
they are stitched to a considerable depth 
below the waist line, which holds them in 
place and gives a neat fit over the hips. 
Those of the waist are also stitched. 

A dress of this style would look well 
fashioned from colored linens, pongee, 
Rajahs, nun’s-veiling, voile or challis. The 
applied yoke cuffs and belt would be pretty 
if braided with a narrow braid, matching 
in color the material of the dress. Plaid 
— for yoke, cuffs and belt would look 
well. 

Particularly suitable for a young girl 
would be a costume of this kind. The cut 
of the skirt provides ample width at the 
bottom, and the plaits in the waist give 
a pretty fullness so necessary to the un- 
developed figure. 


A Dry WeatHerR PLrant—During a pro- 
longed drought, I discovered the resistant 
qualities of Plumbago Capensis. Both the 
white and the leaden-blue flowers and the 
apparently fragile plants and foliage sur- 
prised me week after week by their profu- 
sion, free growth and fresh appearance. 
Water was impossible for any but pot 
plants and hanging baskets. The plum- 
bagoes were in a bed in the center of the 
lawn, fully exposed to the sun. Not a leaf 
wilted, nor a flower withered. The drought 
was unbroken for five weeks, and even 
then the rains were not continuous. From 
spring until late fall, the plumbagoes never 
ceased to bloom. Few things in nature are 
more truly lovely. The lantana is another 
heroic summer bedding plant; years ago I 
ascertained that every variety of lantana 
will resist drought and bloom abundantly 
all summer. A curious fact is that lan- 
tanas and plumbagoes both will bloom 
under the shade of trees, on the gulf coast. 
The plants do not bloom so profusely as, 
in the sunshine, yet they bloom constantly 
in the shade. It may be that the saline 
breezes strengthen these two plants, both 
of which are unusually reliable bloomers 
during the heat of the hottest summers. 
They are special favorites for the sandy 
soil of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
G. F. D. 


House Parntinc should be done in 
light shades if there are trees and heavy 
foliage about a dwelling. Where there 
are no trees, or the house stands alone 
or on an eminence, darker paints may 
be used. House Hints. 
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OR PATTERN S ERVICL 


Paper patterns, 10 cents eace, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two patterns 
are required: at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send cash to the Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 4176 


Graceful Guimpe Dress 


No 4176—The guimpe styles 
seem to be uppermost at present 
among designs for little folks, and 
one which deserves mention for its 
simple grace is shown. The waist 
and skirt are joined at the waist- 
line by a narrow belt, the closing 
being affected in back. Narrow 
tucks at the shoulder in front pro- 
vide a pretty fulness for the waist 
while the Mandarin sleeve caps are 
quite a la mode and very becoming. 
The Guimpe is separate and may be 
of any of the washable stuffs so 
popular at present, lawn, swiss and 
French nainsook being suggested. 
The dress proper may be of Madras 
cloth or pongee. For the medium 
size 24 yards of material 44 inches 
wide are needed for the dress and 
1% yards of 36-inch goods for the 
guimpe. 

Nine sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


Pattern, 
10 cents. 


Broadcloth Coat 


No 6839—This garment, though 
plain even to severity, has an air 
of elegance which places it in a 
class by itself. Much favor has 
been bestowed upon close-fitting 
jackets with cutaway fronts, and 
these are seen in all degrees of ex- 
travagance. A _ very attractive 
coat of this style is here sketched. 
The fronts are double-breasted, 
the buttons being arranged so as 
to suggest the tapering waist. The 
back is closely gored so as to as- 
sure a perfect fit. The sleeves are 
the regulation muttonleg and very 
smart. Velvet collars and cuffs 
are optional. Any of the new 
fabrics are suitable, broadcloth, 
and serge being 
suggest Two lengths of coat 
are provided for in the pattern 
and the most becoming one should 
be chosen. For the medium size 
234 yards of 54inch material are 
pa for the longer outline. 

Sizes, $2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 


No 4157 


Sailor or Shirtwaist Style 


No 4157—This frock has the 
becoming sailor collar and shield 
without the unbecoming blousing 
which characterizes the real sailor 
blouse. Ifthe sailor effect is not 
desired, these features just men- 
tioned may be omitted and the 
waist be finished with the deep 
fanciful yoke and center box pleat. 
The tucks in front are stitched in 
slot-seam effect and terminate at 
the bust line while those in back 
continue in regulation style to the 
belt, The skirt is a seven-gored 
one having tuck-pleats at the side 
seam and tuck pleats or gathers in 
back. The dress is not difficult to 
make and may be realized in serge, 
cheviot, mohair or washing fabric. 
For the medium size 54 yards of 
44-inch goods are needed. 

Sizes, 14, 15, 16, 17 years. Pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 
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PATTERNS 


A Blouse Suit 


No 4165—The Russian blouse is the very thing for oe lad just 
out of dresses and not yet big enough for trousers, as it is loose 
enough to be fit for all sorts of play while the knickers consort well 
with his embryo manhood. Here is a suit which is immensely be- 
coming to a lad and not difficult for the mother to fashion. The 
blouse closes at one side of the front and the shield, in back. Two 
tucks suggest a broad panel in front which lends to the wearer a 
sturdy appearance. Box pleats at the wrist retain theffuilncss of the 
sleeve in place of the usual cuff. The knickers are comfortable full 
just as the boy likes them. Crash, linen, and the lighter weight 
worsteds are used for these suits, the shield and collars often intro- 
ducing a contrasting color. For the medium size 1% yards of 54-inch 
goods are needed. 

Sizes, 3, 4, 5,6, 7 years. Pattern 10 cents. 


Practical Play Apron 


No 4178—The apron is so impor- 
tant in the little maid's wardrobe 
that its style of fashioning must be 
considered quite as much as the 
small gowns. Here is an apron in- 
tended for serviceable use during 
the play hours, and no fear of soil- 
ing the frock need be felt, with its 
all-embracing folds as_ protection. 
The neck is prettily finished with a 


No 4178 


round collar, while the sleeves are 
easily full and end at the wrist. 
Tie strings may be used to close the 
apron behind, while the useful 
pocket will endear it to the small 
Wearer's heart. Such a garment 
should be of gingham, percale or 
madras, and for the medium size 2 
yards 36 inches wide are needed. 

Sizes, 3, 5. 7. 9 years. The price of 
this pattern is 10 cents. 


A Pretty Nightdress 


No 6832—Nightdresses can be made quite as attractive and be- 
coming as Miladi wishes and a suggestion for one which is a bit un- 


usual in its yoke effect is shown. 


Many like the short length sleeves 


and those in thisgown may be either long in bishop style or endingat 
the elbow. The yoke being round in back and in tab effect in front 
lends well to the use of embroideries which come by the yard from 
one to three inches wide. A combination of heavy and light em- 
broidery or lace often proves a most pleasing contrast and is much 
favored by particular women. Groups of narrow tucks complete the 
adornment in front and lower the line of fullness in a becoming man- 
ner. Muslin, nainsook or another lingerie material may_ serve, of 
which 64 yards 36 inches wide are needed in the medium size. 

Sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The price of this pat- 
tern is 10 cents, 
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NOVELTY for a church 
fair may take the form of 
a May-pole carnival with 
delightful results. The 
month of May has Nature 
as a florist, and there is 
little expense entailed in 
arranging the hall or Sunday-school room 
to look like a veritable bower. One 
church tried this plan with great success, 

A deep frieze of wire netting (or a wains- 
coting, if the room is too high to make the 
other practical) was filled with the green of 
laurel leaves which threw into exquisite 
relief great masses of cherry and apple 
blooms, interlaced amid the meshes of the 

ire. 

About the edge of the main room, at 
given distances, were erected clothes-poles 
(May-poles). These were arranged in 


groups of two, about fourteen feet apart, — 


and a clothes-line of gay colored ribbon was 
swung between every two posts. Each 
pole was wound with festooning rope of 
bright-hued crépe paper, the line between 
each two posts being in charge of a pair 
of attractive maidens, some dressed in 
pink, some in blue and some in lilac lawn 
dresses, wearing dainty white frilled 
aprons and quaint mob caps. 

Truly, the “maids were in the garden, 
hanging out the clothes.” Baskets of 
clothes-pins were much in evidence, and of 
garden benches and wicker chairs there 
were not a few, so that there was ample op- 
portunity for would-be customers of the 
various clothes-line booths to tarry to in- 
spect the offerings each line flung to the 
breeze. 

Pots of flowers and small tubs holding 
evergreen trees, were placed about the 
room, attractively, while from the chan- 
deliers were fastened green boughs, from 
which were suspended gilded bird-cages in 
which canary birds cheerily sang. 

On the first clothes-line hung many and 
various fancy articles, and clothes baskets 
on the floor held such offerings as sofa 
cushions, which were too large to hang up. 
The line itself held the daintiest of white 
aprons, centerpieces, pin-cushions, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, etc. The next was the 
“flower line,” where bunches of flowers 
hung from narrow ribbon fastenings, 
making the spot a place of beauty. At the 
foot of these two clothes-poles two small 
tables held potted pansy plants and other 
springtime offerings for centerpieces which 


A May-Pole Carnival 


By Marjorie March 


found a ready sale. A prosaic clothes-line 
displayed feather dusters, gingham aprons, 
dish towels, whisk brooms, dusting caps 
and sundry other articles for the house- 
wives present. 

The doll clothes-line held, by ribbon 
sashes, doll babies of every price and size. 
The candy line was gay with candy canes 
and boxes of candy. 

The basket line was a novelty much 
appreciated. Here was every sort of 
basket, from the dainty, fragile May day 
receptacles to pretty work-baskets, flower 
baskets and heavier kinds for many useful 
purposes. The book line held an array of 
magazines by narrow ribbons slipped 
around and through the centers to which 
the clothes-pins could fasten. On two 
tables by the poles was arranged a good- 
ly collection of books for summer read- 


ing. 

A “bonnet” line was widely patronized. 
Here were bonnets of all sorts for babies 
and little children. An accessory clothes- 
line displayed beaded bags, purses, belts, 
necklaces of imitation jewelry, bedroom 
slippers and many quaint or useful novel- 
ties. Of grab-bag clothes-lines there were 
two, one for children and one for “those of 
larger growth.” A child paid five cents, 
an adult ten cents, for the privilege of un- 
fastening a paper bag held on to the line 
by a gilded clothes-pin. 

Two tables there were, to break the array 
of clothes-lines—the cake table and the 
other arranged as a tea-shop, where tea 
and lemonade were dispensed and all sorts 
of Japanese, china, tea cups, tea pots and 
bowls of quaint pottery were sold. 

The last clothes-line was stretched across 
a darkened and mysterious corner, where 
presided an old witch. The plain rope, 
glistening with phosphorous, held in sus- 
pense many scroll-shaped messages. After 
consultation and a brief reading of one’s 
palm, the witch muttered a chant over an 
odd basket of clothes-pins (of which there 
were two, one for ladies and one for men) 
and invited the fortune seeker to draw 
forth a clothes-pin and seek their fortune 
ontheline. These pins were numbered, and 
as the seeker would find, likewise were 
those holding the fortunes on the line. 

The supper room was in charge of many 
effectively dressed maidens in white prin- 
cess dresses, little crowns of Mayflowers 
upon their heads. In the center of the 
room was a: tall May-pole wound with 
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blossoms of lilac and wistaria, and many- 
colored ribbons floated from its summit 
to fasten at the inner point of each of the 
many small tables (set for two or four) 
which filled the room. Simple vases of 
lilac bloom graced each table, and the 
china was green. Here a delicious supper 
was served, 
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Girls dressed as wood nymphs, playing 
wind instruments, should wander through 
the garden in the main hall several times 
during the evening. Simple green lawn 
dresses, festooned with smilax or green 
leaves, and wreaths of green leaves for the 
head, makes a costume, appropriate and 
inexpensive. 


Getting Ready for the Dressmaker 


By Harriet .Gillespie 


PRING sewing need not be the bete 
noir it now is, if the event were pre- 
pared for after a definite plan. Econo- 

my usually isan item among those who have 
their sewing done in the house, but ve 
few women ever stop to consider how muc 
time is wasted in getting down to work 
because of a lack of tools, or a deficiency of 
material, or because there is no proper room 
or apartment in which the operation may 
be confined. 

In anticipation of the coming of the 
dressmaker, there should be a discussion 
of styles and patterns, together with a 
capitulation of sewing machines necessary, 
so that by the time the dressmaker arrives 
there will be nothing to prevent her setting 
to work. A shopping list should be made 
out including every possible article needed, 
It will be far better that this be done fully 
a week before the dressmaker’s advent; 
for nine chances to one the very.thing most 
needed may not be found at the moment 
and it will be necessary to send away for it. 

On the day before a general overhauling 
of the machine should take place. Apply 
kerosene generously to every part, allowing 
the oil to remain on for several hours, be- 
fore cleaning with a dry flannél cloth. If 
as so often happens, the parts are gummy, 
from long disuse, unscrew the removable 
parts and boil them in water in which a 
small amount of washing soda has been 
added. 

If one desires to assist the dressmaker, 
eut out any knife-pleated ruffles so that 
they may be hemmed while the dressmaker 
is cutting out the garment and later on 
be sent to the pleaters to be ready when 
needed. Sewing on hooks and eyes, shir- 
ring, putting in hand tucks, decorating 
with French knots and any other hand- 
work will come in the line of weleome 
assistance to the dressmaker and are all 
within the province of the amateur. __ 
One suggestion which may not be amiss, 


the performance of which is often sadly 
forgotten by the average employer, is to 
prepare an appetizing, dainty lunch so that 
the dressmaker may be cheered by a whole- 
some as well as attractive repast. TF're- 
quently the idea prevails that any left-overs 
are sufficient for the dressmaking season. 
If a few dishes, a bit out of the ordinary, 
are prepared, with some appetizing sand- 
wiches and a cup of pods it will not 
only be appreciated but the effort will be 
repaid many times in more practical 


ways. 

A long table for cutting skirts is in- 
dispensable in the sewing room, A kin- 
dergarten table is just the thing for easy 
operation of the cloth and shears. A small 
kindergarten chair will be found most 
convenient when fitting a skirt and will 
save the dressmaker many tedious moments 
and stiff muscles. If a pressing board with 
rounded corners for ironing curved seams 
can be secured, so much the better. Two 
irons at least will be needed and a gas or 
oil stove will furnish the heat most satis- 
factorily if room is at a premium. Some 
women never use scrap-baskets and as a 
consequence basting threads and bits of 
material are found floating all over the 
house. There should be at least one scrap- 
basket and two are better. 

In furnishing a sewing room, beside 
the sewing machine there should be a cut- 
ting table as large as space permits, a long 
mirror or pier glass in which the entire 
figure can be seen; a gas or oil stove furn- 
ished with irons, a tea kettle for steaming 
cloths and, a pressing table or board. 

It is economy in the end, to buy silk 
by the ounce, thread by the dozen spools, 
and dressmakers’ pins by the box. There 
shpuld be no lack of basting cotton, feather- 
bone in quantity, hooks and eyes by the 
gross, taffeta binding and belting, plenty of 
tape, needles, skirt bindings, braid, shields, 
twist and bias tape. 
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Dainty, Practical Hats for Girls 
By Madame Cullinane 
[See Illustrations on Pages 466-467] 


EVER were children’s hats daintier in 
design, nor more attractive in simplic- 
ity and youthfulness than they are 

this season. Charming in variety of colors 
and materials, the hats and bonnets are in 
delicate soft tints in chiffon, lace and straw, 
fine leghorn, Tucsan, and soft, floppy, wide, 
thin, flax-weave shapes, beautiful in quality 
and texture. There are also the pyroxylin 
braid bodies, with high, round crowns, and 
broad brims, shaped into artistic effects, 
framing the face in soft lines universally 
becoming to the small girl. Then there 
are the pretty little poke bonets of lace 
and straw, trimmed with tiny flowers, 
big rosettes and bows of ribbon. Ribbons 
of every sort are used in combination with 
flowers for trimming: lovely ribbons of vel- 
vet, soft satin, louisine, Roman stripes; 
Scotch plaids and pompadour ribbons cov- 
ered with fancy printed blossoms of small 
flowers, a novelty carried out so artistically 
that they are charming on the soft-tinted 
straws. Graceful blossoms, such as brown- 
eyed daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, forget-me- 
nots, buttercups, small poppies, grasses and 
field flowers made into wreathes or tied 
loosely with narrow width ribbon, are very 
quaint and pretty on the wide, drooping 
brims. 

Linen braids are particularly serviceable 
for children, With wide, drooping brims 
a dressy hat is easily made, or one for 
morning wear, or a serviceable school 
hat, with generous range in the matter of 
material for trimming. 

Leghorn hats are admirably adapted to 
children, not being affected by the weather, 
and are worn by children of all ages. A 
very pretty one is shown in this illustra- 
tion,—the large, wide-brim Leghorn with 
a bell-shaped crown. A very large, flat 
bow of black velvet ribbon forms the sim- 
ple trimming. 

Another large, wide-brimmed hat ‘is 
trimmed with a wreath of small, white 
rosebuds, fern leaves, and short loops 
of narrow-width black velvet ribbon. 

An attractive shape for girls from eight 
to twelve is a drooping brim and round 
crown of soft white yedda braid; a large 
bow of white satin ribbon surrounds the 
crown, while brown-eyed-daisies are caught 
under the loops of the ribbon and fal 
gracefully over the crown and brim. 

Graceful and becoming is the soft, 
floppy, basket-weave straw shape, with a 
wreath of field flowers in bright colors, and 
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innumerable bows of cherry red velvet 
ribbon. 

Then the quaint little poke bonnet for the 
small girl, of shirred light blue chiffon and 
fine hair braid with tiny blue flowers, is 
exceedingly attractive. 

There is nothing prettier for the little one 
than the dainty, demure little hoods of 
ey, with long ties and big fluffy 

Ww. 


Summer Vacation Employment 


An inquiry comes so us for ideas on 
how to spend the summer in some pleasant 
employment. Among the suggestions that 
occur to a sojourner at a crowded summer 
resort is that of a summer kindergarten. 
Many mothers would be glad to pay a 
reasonable sum to a trustworthy person 
to look after their small children for a por- 
tion of the day, and a child lover could 
easily make herself invaluable to tired 
parents. If desired, the rudiments of 
kindergartening could be gained from 
some of the numerous books devoted to 
the subject. 

A properly equipped person frequently 
finds opportunities to act as tutor to 
older children who are deficient in certain 
branches, and a success has been made of 
certain summer camps where students 
can spend a pleasant vacation outdoors 
with a part of the time devoted to regular 
study under competent instructors. At 
seashore and mountains, laundresses are 
scarce and often unsatisfactory, and an in- 
dependent and self-respecting person might 
profitably specialize an fine laundry work. 
Much of the work could be done in the 
open air, and with charcoal heated irons 
and modern appliances ought not to prove 
too taxing. 

The amateur photographer often makes 
money from the sale of attractive souvenirs 
and favors. In addition, money is easily 
made by developing films and printing 
photographs for other camera enthusiasts 
who do not enjoy the drudgery of picture 
making. 

Two college girls in search of novelty 
hired a tin pedlar’s outfit, last summer, 
and spent their vacation driving through 
the rural districts. The sale of tinware 
balanced the expenses and they spent an 
agreeable and healthful holiday, mean 
time making a fascinating study of human 
nature and rural conditions. 

The problems of earning money during 
vacation is of course wholly an individual 
one, but this may serve to offer suggestions. 
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# Discoverers, ho! Many of you there 
are whose discoveries, accepted and paid 
for, went up in the smoke of the confla- 
gration which destroyed the buildings 
in which this magazine was edited and 
printed. If you can recall these para- 
graphs, will you not do us the favor to 
send duplicates? Authors of longer ar- 
ticles and poems have generously volun- 
teered in many instances to restore their 
contributions; the Discovery paragraphs 
are shorter and more difficult to recall, 
but the bulk of the lost material can be 
brought to light if our friends are willing 
to take the pains. For several months 
past all Discovery paragraphs accepted 
have been paid for on acceptance; of these 
there were scores if not hundreds. The loss 
to our readers and the magazine will be 
considerable if the bulk of the missing 
material cannot be restored. The Editor 


# After having the same laundress for 
two years, I suddenly found myself with- 
out one. Since that struggle to obtain 
a satisfactory helper, I have kept a sort 
of private intelligence bureau of day 
workers. When [ hear a_ laundress, 
seamstress or similar worker really well 
recommended, I take down the name and 
address in my alphabetically arranged 
list. Several times I have found my 
bureau has prevented my having to ad- 
vertise or ask my friends; both these 
methods are inconvenient because time 
is lost. D. S 


# It may be that gardeners will declare 
this to be no discovery at all but merely 
one of the tricks of their trade. I planted 
radishes one Friday afternoon in well- 
prepared soil, sprinkled well and covered 
the ground with soaking wet gunny sacks. 
Sunday afternoon I looked at them again, 
the sacks meanwhile having been kept wet 
constantly, and found them nearly an 
inch out of the ground. It was necessary 
to protect them from the sun during the 
hottest parts of the two or three days 
following, but after that they were able 
to take care of themselves. I have 
imagined that they grew more rapidly for 


the treatment and I am sure they are the 
best ever grown in our amateur garden. 
I have tried a similar scheme with violets, 
keeping them covered with wet sacks, 
but with an air space of two or three inches. 
In California by this method I can produce 
big, fragrant blossoms on a month’s notice 
at any season of the year. P.M. P. 


#In a Massachusetts household was 
formed a “Pressing, Shoe-polishing and 
Errand Co.” Of this company the son 
of fourteen is the president and the 
daughter of twelve is the secretary and 
treasurer. The president presses the 
trousers of the men in the family at ten 
cents a pair. The shoe-shining and er- 
rand-going are divided between the mem- 
bers of the firm. Shoes are polished for 
five cents while the remuneration for 
errands varies. The treasurer has charge 
of the funds, which are banked regularly. 
Thus the children gain some knowledge 
of business methods, learn the value of 
money and are taught to render service 
cheerfully. H.-H. F. 


#In spite of widely accepted theories 
to the contrary, we wished our little 
daughter’s education to begin with the 
alphabet, so I devised a novel and suc- 
cessful method of teaching her. I cut a 
sheet of pasteboard about ten by eighteen 
inches, and ruled it off heavily with red 
ink in two and a half inch squares. Then 
from the advertisements in magazines 
I cut an entire alphabet of large, plainly 
formed capitals, and another of the small 
letters. Each day I took her on my lap, 
and together we pasted into a square a 
capital and its small letter, after which 
I wrote under them in the same square 
the capital and small letter in script. 
We began with A, and went straight 
through the alphabet, and when the 
last letter was’ pasted and written in, 
she knew her letters. She was two years 
and nine months old when the chart was 
completed, and from that time forward 
she made rapid and easy progress in read- 
ing and spelling being from the first as 
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well able to read plain script as the or- 
dinary print. A. M.S. 


# In cutting off the cap of a tomato 
ready to scoop it out for stuffing, or 
making a tomato cup, do not cut from 
the blossom end, as many people do, but 
from the opposite end, as the divisions 
of the tomato center narrowly at the 
blossom end and are broad at the other, 
making it much easier to remove the 
seeds and pulp without tearing the outer 
walls of the fruit. J.M.S. 


# The screen which stands before the 
old-fashioned fireplace in the living room 
of a certain house strikes the note of 
individuality and welcome that one 
members long after as_ characteristic 
of the home. The frame of the screen 
is of weathered oak in mission style, and 
was made by the local carpenter. The 
filling is a skin in the natural tan color, 
undressed finish, left irregular in shape 
and laced into the frame with leather 
thongs. On the skin is burned that 
classic of cordial greetings, “The glory 
of the house is hospitality,” etc. J.M.S. 


#@In sending manuscript, use, unless 
you are sure the manuscript will not re- 
turn, strong manila envelopes, which fit 
very loosely. Otherwise you will find 
the corners wearing so badly that re-copy- 
ing may soon necessary. E.S. 


#@ My fur-lined coat came from its first 
summer’s repose in camphor balls, after 
what I thought was eareful packing, 
looking badly wrinkled. I took it to a 
tailor, who was obliged to rip the fur lin- 
ing and laboriously press the rumpled 
broadcloth. He then told me, and I 
pass on the information, that such a 
garment should never be laid away folded, 
but wrapped securely from danger of 
moths and then suspended, by its loop, 
from a nail. M. M. 


# Children enjoy anything that savors 
of a game. I knew of a family where 
there were several girls; instead of divid- 
ing the work they drew lots. They were 
all large enough to sweep, wash dishes, 
make beds, ete. The lots were slips of 
white paper: on each was written a dif- 
ferent bit of work that had to be done 
sometime during the day. These were 
turned, written side down, and each girl 
chose in turn until all Were drawn. As 
the family was large, washing dishes was 
one lot, wiping them another, and clear- 
ing the table another; if one girl drew 
all three lots for one meal, she could ex- 
change lots with one of her sisters, as 
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they agreed, but if no one wanted to ex- 
change each must accept her Ict grace- 
iully. The children enjoyed this method 
and the work was done promptly and 
cheerfully. W. 


# I have used shoebags of various shapes 
and of various materials, and find that 
ordinary blue and white handkerchiefs 
such as workman use make the very best. 
One shoe is wrapped tightly in each 
handkerchief and tied with two tapes 
sewed to one corner. These are not large 
enough for a man’s shoes, so for my 
husband I buy fancy linen squares that 
are sold for sofa cushion covers, two of 
each design, that the pairs may be easily 
mated when unpacking. Of course these 
wash perfectly. Polly. 


#1 have hit upon a device which pre- 
vents the constant unwinding of silk 
and thread so 
disastrous to 
the appear- 
ance of her 
work-basket. 
Once adjusted 
the thread or 
silk will run 
off the spool 
without diffi- 
culty, needing 
no attention until the spool is completely 
used. Wind the thread once around 
the spool, leaving it loose, as at a. Wind 
the thread around a second time and 
pass 6 under a. Do this once for thread 
but twice for silk. Draw up the thread, 
leaving about three inches hanging. Use 
in the usual way, being careful to always 
leave three inches when breaking the 
thread. C. F. 


# One clever woman was turning more 
than one honest penny by storing furs 
and valuable woolens for her friends 
and acquaintances during the summer. 
The attic of her large, old-fashioned 
home is literally filled with fur-lined 
clocks, jackets, muffs, collarettes, rugs, 
gowns, etc., all covered closely with paper. 
They are kept in cedar chests, or hung 
in cedar-lined clothes presses. She in- 
spects every garment thoroughly every 
day, and no moth has yet dared to nibble 
anything within her zealously guarded 
precincts. The garments are returned, 
fragrant and in perfect order, in the 
autumn, when a fee of five per cent of 
their value is collected. Of course a 
large fire and burglar insurance is carried 
on the goods; but even with this expense, 
the profits. are very large and the labor 
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light. In most of the larger cities there 
are shops where this service is performed 
for customers whose houses are closed for 
the summer; but in each of the smaller 
cities and towns there is a chance for at 
least one enterprising woman, particularly 
if she has a large closet or room at her dis- 


posal, J.S. B. 


# One of the best things to mark out a 
grass lawn tennis court is the waste that 
comes from an acetylene gas plant. The 
court is first marked out with cords and 
then the waste applied with a broom. 
If found to be too thick it should be 
mixed with water. It sinks deep into 
the grass, and dries very quickly, leav- 
ing clear white lines. A. W. 


# When one must do much walking and 
the feet and ankles become very tired, 
try toeing in, as the Indians walk, for a 
short time. An entirely different set of 
muscles is brought into play, and the 
tired ones are allowed to rest. W. E. 

av This is also recommended by orthopedic 
surgeons to prevent and cure incipient 
cases of so-called “flat-foot.” The Editor. 


# Our refrigerator stands against an 
outer wall. A drain was made by boring 
a hole through the floor and wall. A 
rubber hose was slipped through this, 
one end of which was attached to the 
waste pipe of the refrigerator. Outside 
was planted a bed of water cress. The 
dripping water kept the cress fresh and 
green. L. D. 


# Those who wear rubber gloves while 


washing dishes will have less cleaning , 


of silver to do if they wash and dry the 
silver before putting the gloves on. I 
have found that rubber gloves tarnish 
my silver very quickly and have adopted 
thismethod. A. B.C. 


# My work takes me to the smaller cities 
where, although the hotel rooms are 
fitted with electric lights, it is seldom 
that the lamps are so located as to give 
a suitable light for reading or writing. 
Under such circumstances it is convenient 
to carry about ten feet of flexible lamp 
cord fitted with a plug at one end and 
a lamp socket at the other. The plug 
is screwed into the room socket and the 
lamp into the socket on the extension 
cord. A piece of white paper twisted 
into cone shape and pinned around the 
lamp serves as an improved shade. The 
lamp may then be carried to any con- 
venient point in the room or may be fas- 
tened to the head of the bed if one enjoys 
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reading after retiring. This extension 
cord with plug and socket may be secured 
at a nominal cost from any electrical 
supply dealer. As it is not necessary 
to carry an incandescent globe or a shade, 
the outfit takes up but little space ir a 
traveling bag. S. M. 


# A friend who has few closets and lit- 
tle attic room, uses wooden packing boxes 
in a unique way. Hinged covers are put 
on each one, and they are then stacked 
one upon another in her small attic, rest- 
ing, all of them, upon their front sides, 
so that the top of each box is in a verti- 
cal position with its cover hinged at the 
upper edge and hanging down. When a 
number of these are piled together, the 
effect is that of a large closet with a sep- 
arate hanging door for each shelf. Neatly 
papered inside, this arrangement makes a 
receptacle for parcels which is tight, 
clean, roomy, and all the more convenient 
because it can be taken apart and moved 
about. A. M. S. 


# We were troubled a great deal by the 
oven of the gas range rusting. One day 
I saw a range advertised guaranteed not 
to rust. The dealer said it had an alumi- 
num oven. After examining the oven 
I went home and scraped the rust off 
mine and gave it a heavy coat of alumi- 
num bronze. I have since had no trouble 
from the rust. H.C. B. 


# Rubber gloves are of use to the house- 
worker for all the rough work of the 
house except where much grease is in- 
volved; this is said to be very bad for 
them. I like better than the gloves, how- 
ever, the rubber finger hoods which are 
sold for fifty cents a dozen. They can 
be fitted to the fingers and keep them in 
good shape, by protecting the ends and 
nails, and yet they allow the hand free 
exercise in a way no glove can ever do. 


# At an afternoon club of women, each 
member received a well scrubbed, slender 
potato, four small wire hairpins, four 
small-headed tacks, two paper napkins 
with gay borders, and a strip of pins. 
Several pairs of scissors were available. 
We were told to make and dress dolls, 
prizes being offered for the prettiest 
and daintiest. The hairpins were thrust 
into the potatoes for arms and legs, the 
tacks made eyes, nose and mouth and 
the napkins formed the garments, the 
material being pinned into place. The 
results were astonishing when later the 
dolls were placed on the table for inspec- 
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tion. There were infants with close- 
fitting caps, long dresses, clocks and big 
ties under their chubby chins. There 
were little old ladies in poke bonnets, 
three cornered shawls and full shirts. 
There were Japanese maidens with kimo- 
nos and big sashes and marvelous twists 
of ornamentation in their hair. There 
were lassies in pinafores and big hats. 
There were peasants, dancing girls, Qua- 
keresses and nuns. There were princess 
gowns, walking suits and raincoats and 
there were head coverings from the 
flounced sunbonnet of the tot to the garden 
party hat of a lady of fashion. Bits of 
color from the borders of the napkins 
were utilized for embroidery, for ribbons, 
necklaces, rosaries, feathers and girdles. 
The collection was so attractive that it 
was turned over to a deaconess for the 
children of her district. C. R. 


# Matting which has become faded but 
not worn can be made as good as new by 
painting it with one of the varnish wood 
stains. The matting under the windows 
in my room was quite faded and after 
having it cleaned and relaid, I painted 
it one coat of light willow-green varnish 
stain. The floor can now be treated as 
an ordinary painted floor. L. I. R. 


#1 had a jeweler make me a silver pin, 
the size and shape of a quarter of a dol- 
lar, on which he engraved my name, ad- 
dress and telephone number. This I 
wear always pinned to the front of my 
underclothing where it would be the first 
thing seen if the waist were loosened. 
It cost only $1.25 and as I wear it whether 
in the house or on the street, there is 
no danger of my getting out without 
my card. It gives a sense of safety both 
to me and my family and is really a pro- 
tection worth many times its cost. A.W.S. 


# We have a pond on our lawn, twenty- 
five feet in diameter, which is very at- 
tractive except when covered with green 
scum. Hearing that sulphate of copper 
would prove a sure remedy, we threw in 
about ten pounds, scattering it about. 
In less than a week the entire scum dis- 
appeared, leaving the water clear and 
pure. 


# No less an authority than Professor 
Liberty H. Bailey suggests starting some 
of the summer vegetables in the house 
by planting them in the quart berry 
boxes. When the plant grows, the box 
and all may be transferred to the garden, 
_ where the box will in time decay and aid 
in fertilization. I tried this scheme with 
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especial success in the cultivation of dwarf 
lima and string beans. The boxes gave 
the plants an opportunity for firm rooting, 
saved transplanting and, when set out, 
kept them just far enough apart to insure 
a vigorous growth. For my amateur’s 
garden, the plant seemed hardier where 
one good specimen was raised in a box 
than where a large unmber of beans 
were planted in a hill and more than half 
4 _ had to be pulled up afterward. 


#Our Swedish cook brought with her 
from her home a custom which appealed 
forcibly to our palates. It is simply 
the serving of waffles and coffee in the 
afternoon instead of the customary cup 
of tea. The waffles are cut in quarters 
kept hot and dusted with fine sugar. If 
properly made, they are as convenient 
for gloved hands to manage as any wafer 
and are much more novel and appetiz- 
ing than the majority of wafers. H. T. 

4a A waffle without syrup will be 
found as light and digestible as an or- 
dinary tea cake. The Editor. 


# There is an invention made to take 
the place of the goose quills our grand- 
mothers used in the corners of feather 
beds and pillows to ventilate them. It is 
a short rubber tube, with a bit of stiff 
netting over one end to prevent moths 
getting at the feathers. It can be sewn 
tightly in the corners and will remain 
permanently. When the pillows are 
shaken and punched to let fresh air enter 
the tubes, the feathers become very light 
and fluffy and must certainly be more 
sanitary. W.E. 


# An oyster knife we find a very con- 
venient utensil for use at the sink and 
in general kitchen work. It is not used 
for opening oysters but is most con- 
venient for starting the top of a refrac- 
tory preserve jar, or the cover of a jelly 
tumbler. Its strong, slender blade and 
thin, round point adapt it to a hundred 
other uses in the day’s work, L. M. B. 


# At an Easter luncheon in honor of a 
prospective bride, the decorations were 
all in white, and each girl wore white. 
The place cards at the table were card- 
board eggs with a yellow chicken peep- 
ing its head out. The luncheon con- 
sisted chiefly of eggs in various forms, 
white creams, confections, etc. Each 
girl found a small white egg at her place 
containing a slip of paper on which wa- 
written some appropriate verse—usu- 
ally a joke of some sort, which she was 
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obliged to read aloud. The favors were 
white, oval or egg-shaped boxes of bon- 
bons. After the luncheon, all went into 
the parlor and sat in a circle while the 
bride-elect was called to the next room. 
whence she was made to draw into their 
midst a small express wagon that held 
a huge egg made of white crepe paper 
over some kind of framework. She was 
then made to sit on the floor, open the 
egg and take out the gifts which it con- 
tained. J. C. H. 


# When shingling a house that is to be 
neither stained nor painted, keep a few 
extra shingles in an exposed, out-of- 
door place so that when the roof has to 
be repaired you will have shingles which 
exact in color. H. A.C. 


#1 planted in my garden a package of 
Swiss chard seed and we were much 
pleased with it, both as a vegetable and 
as greens. I do not cook the midrib like 
asparagus, as is usually recommended, 
but cut it in inch lengths, stew till tender 
in salted water, about half an hour. 
This is served with white sauce like cel- 
ery. I also tried for the first time the 
bush squash, which does not run at all, 
bears well and is eminently pleasing in 
every respect. “Philadelphia.” 


# When a new shoe seems tight and stiff 
over a joint or in any particular spot, try 
pressing against the lining with the curve 
of a boot-buttoner, stretching the leather 
outward. Often a shoe that it seems 
impossible to wear may be made perfectly 
comfortable by a few minutes of this 
treatment. This was taught me by a 
clerk in a large shoe store. M.D. 


# My husband brought me from his 
laboratory a piece of crocus cloth to clean 
steel knives with. It is very easy to 
keep a small piece of this cloth on the 
sink and rub each knife with it, and one 
piece may be used many times over. If 
you wish to clean rust from any metal, 
use a drop of any kind of oil with the 
crocus cloth; carpenters use machine oil 
and crocus cloth to clean rust from their 
tools. It can be bought at any hardware 
store and in many department stores and 
is much more convenient than the bristol 
board of our mothers’ day. L. M. B. 


@ At a reception last spring all the 
guests exclaimed over the beauty of the 
flowers used in decorating the table. In- 
stead of the customary high centerpiece 
there were three low round dishes of for- 
get-me-nots and the little pink English 
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daisies, Burns’ “wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower.” The pink and white of 
the daisies formed a solid background 
and the small blue forget-me-nots waved 
above them exquisitely. The daintiness 
of the combination needs to be seen to be 
realized, but it was new to most of us 
and it can be highly recommended for 
the early part of the season when out 
door flowers are ararity. B.S. 


# At a recent evening wedding in a 
country house a beautiful effect was pro- 
duced by the introduction of electric 
lights among the flowers and evergreens. 
The curiosity of the guests, who knew 
they were far from any electric light 
plant, was extreme until it was discov- 
ered that an autombile just outside the 
window supplied the current. This was 
easy to arrange as it was only necessary 
to block up the front wheels of the auto, 
and accomplish the wiring. The effect 
was especially pleasing because of the 
element of surprise. G, L. 8. 


# The boundary line between two house 
lots in Dlinois is marked not by a fence 
but with a thick row of iris. The neighbor 
set a row of pink and white peonies beside 
the iris. Just before Decoration day the 
iris “‘fence’”’ was in full bloom and before 
these were gone the peonies were ready 
to take its place. 


# One of the problems with my small, 
two-burner gas stove was to serve every- 
thing hot. There was no convenient 
“back of the stove” or hot closet with 
which to keep serving dishes or food 
warm. After endless fussing I discov- 


* ered by accident, that there was room be- 


neath the burners for a platter or low 
dish. Now I heat the dishes under the 
flame in this way and by covering care- 
fully manage to keep them and their con- 
tents both warm. M.D. 


@ Feather dusters are generally con- 
demned, but I find that the large ostrich 
feather duster is one of my best friends. 
I do not refer to the old-fashioned, stiff 
turkey duster which merely throws the 
dust from one thing onto another. My 
duster, which costs between two and three 
dollars, is so large and soft that it takes 
up, without spreading, a _ prodigious 
amount of dust, as one can tell when shak- 
ing it out of the window. Sometimes 
I can collect all the dust around tables, 
walls and floor of one room with only one 
shaking. For use between cleaning days, 
especially in a dusty city, it is invaluable. 
I begin with the walls and use a long, 
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wiping stroke, then tables, couches, chairs, 
ete. Lastly, the oriental rugs and waxed 
floors, always brushing in long strokes and 
toward some one spot, where the dust can 
be picked up in a dustpan. The soft and 
fluffy feathers clean gold frames and 
fine bric-a-brac without scratching, or 
wearing, as other dusters do. This duster 
lasts a long time with reasonable care, 
and, if done carefully, may be washed 
from time to time. To do this, make 
strong suds with good, mild soap and 
dip in the duster, sousing around for a 
minute of two. Then rinse in clear 
shake occasionally until dry 


# I had read that sweet pes do best 
when planted in a row running north 
and south. I proved this fact to my 
own satisfaction. I planted one row 
north and south, and another east and 
west. The former were much more lux- 
uriant, and hardier as well.—P. 8. W. 


@ Our Chinese laundryman gave us a 
little device used by him for holding the 
cloth while marking linen. It is a round, 
flat piece of wood with. a raised center 
over which you place the linen, holding it 
down by a ring of wood that fits tightly 
over the cloth. These handy things can 
be purchased from any of the Chinese 
laundrymen. J.R.S. 

4% They are also furnished with some 
brands of marking-ink. Editor. 


@ At a famous sanitarium I was much 
interested in seeing the method which 
had been devised by one nurse to keep 
her door from slamming. She had taken 
a towel, twisted the middle of it around 
the knob on the outside of the door 
and brought both ends across the door’s 
edge. She had given them another twist 
around the inside knob and pinned them 
together tightly with a large safety-pin. 
This brought two separate folds of soft 
linen between the door and the casing, 
and even the most hasty visitor could 
not extract any noise from the door in 
shutting it. C. M. 


# On beds in France one sees sheets so 
long that the top sheet folds half way 
back to the foot of the bed over the edge 
of the other coverings. The blankets 
are thus kept immaculate from the face 
and hands of the sleeper. M. M. H. 


# A girls’ club in a small city added to 
their charity fund by establishing a card 
clearing house. They requested the so- 
ciety women of the place to contribute 
the contents of their card receivers. 


The young women collected the cards 
at intervals, gathering rich harvests 
after teas and receptions. At the meet- 
ings of the club the cards were sorted, 
and when a sufficient number was ob- 
tained, were put up in neat packages. 
At the charity bazaar held at Easter 
the packages were sold to the original 
owners of the cards at prices below those 
of the stationers. The packages that 
remained after the bazaar were sold 
privately by the club during the follow- 
ing weeks. W. S. 


# Does everyone trim a birthday cake 
with flowers and, if so, how is it done? I 
have tried many ways and decided that 
the most successful is accomplished by 
putting a string of smilax about the cake 
and sticking flowers in that. In the 
winter, daffodils and carnations lend 
themselves particularly well to this method, 
and, for a spring birthday, Japanese 
quinee blossoms are charming if used in 
the same manner. A chain of forget-me- 
nots makes an artistic decoration for a 
small child’s white cake, while the colored 
strands of Ampelopsis Veitchii will make 
an autumn cake gorgeous. But there 
must be many other methods. What 
are they? M. H. 


# A bright old lady told me when her 
children were small, and pancakes were 
served for the grown-ups, special “pan- 
cakes” were prepared for the little ones 
by cutting circles from thin slices of but- 
tered bread with a biscuit cutter, and 
spreading them lightly wica maple syrup. 
When the elders had pie, there was pie 
for the children, this being made also of 
bread, cut pie-shaped, with jam or apple 
sauce spread between the two _ layers. 
These harmless substitutes gave the chil- 
dren just as much satisfaction as the 
genuine article would have done and at 
ee time spared their digestions. 


# A novel feature appeared in a recent 
amateur vaudeville show. Three demure 
maidens in appropriate dress acted in 
pantomime the old poem. There were 
three young maids of Lee. At the point 
where the “young maids” become old 
maids, the three clasped their hands be- 
hind them and swung around in perfect 
unison. Three appropriate masks had 
been fitted to the back of each masker’s 
head and the double poke bonnet, shaded 
on one side, the demure but attractive 
maiden on the other a caricature of 
“twenty years after.” The surprise of 
the sudden transformation was very ef- 
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fective and the gestures very funny. The 
whole was accompanied by the poem re- 
cited to a piano accompaniment from the 
improvised wing. M. A. M. 


# A novel but artistic material for cur- 
tains may be found in most department 
stores. Griswoldville batiste, white or 
cream, is soft, easily laundered and yet 
has a much more graceful air than any 
washable fabric I have ever used. For 
the Dutch curtains now so popular it 
is very effective. It retails Sor eleven 
cents a yard and if not to be found in 
the drapery department, it can often be 
obtained at the white goods counter. It 
seems little known as yet, but once used 
it will be appreciated. M. A. M. 


# A convenient laundry list is made as 
here descri On a neatly planed 
board about four-inches in width and 
ten inches in length, paste a sheet of 
paper ruled and marked as indicated in 
the cut. Holes are then bored as shown, 
those on the left being to indicate the 
number of articles, while those on the 
right are for holding the pegs not in use. 
The pegs can be conveniently made from 
match sticks, cutting them three-quar- 
ters of an inch in length and tapering 
one end slightly so as to fit the holes. 


LAUNDRY LIST 
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A board in use by the writer has the pegs 
blackened, which gives a rather better 
appearance. In using the list, the number 
of pieces is indicated by placing pegs 
in the holes corresponding to the numbers; 
1, 2,3, 5, 10 or 20 would require but — 
four would require two pegs, 1 and 3. 
The limit is 41. G. H. 


# A pretty flower bed is a combination of 
early wild flowers, mixed bulbs and small 
ferns. Between this bed and the wall 
is a row of ten roses which forms one 
border. The rest of the border consists 
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of hepaticas, whose leaves protect the 
more delicate and dater anemone. Snow- 
drops, crocuses, bloodroot, scilla, dwarf 
tulips, hyacinths. Easter flowers, nar- 
cissuses and early and late lilies keep up 
the procession until late summer, when 
the ferns are at their prettiest. Why 
not add to these the wild lilies and see 
what cultivation will do for them? “Tl.” 


The rests for the bar at “the back of 
a Morris chair are just the proper dis- 
tance apart to hold a hank of yarn. The 
slight grooves keep the yarn from slip- 
ping. D. 


# When I go out on a threatening day, 
yet do not wish to carry an umbrella, I 
fold a chiffon veil and pin it in the front 
of my jacket against the lining. Then if 
a shower occurs I can protect my hat, 
and save it from any real damage. R. 


@ A shade for the gas in a sick room is 
made by using an ordinary asbestos stove 
mat with a ring instead of a handle. 
Twist a piece of wire around the burner, 
leaving the upper end free and bend into 
a hoop shape; then hang the mat to this. 
There is no danger of fire from it. H. E. R. 


#1 tried to clean copper ornaments, 
when they became tarnished, with salt 
and vinegar, but after a brief period of 
brightness they grew blacker than be- 
fore. Since then I have learned from 
a dealer in copper to clean them with 
turpentine. M. M. H. 


# The day for the baby’s shampoo held 
all the terrors of a nightmare, until I 


. discovered a plan whereby we both enjoy 


it. I take the opposite corners of a linen 
napkin and roll the center to form a 
ad. I tie the pad around the child’s 
ead, below the hair and over the ears, 
with the knot at the nape of the neck. 
The pad catches all the soapy droppings 
and baby really enjoys her shampoo 
M. W. W. 


# Next time you fill your fountain pen, / 
after you have filled the barrel and have 
the tip partly screwed on, turn the pen 
point down over a piece of blotting pape 
and finish screwing on the tip with th 
pen in that position. This will force ou 
any bubbles of air there may be in th 
parrel and usually a drop or two of ink 
A dealer in fountain pens told me of thi 
and since I have followed this plan m 
n has written smoothly and withou 
lotting. A.M. M. 


# Mustard, lettuce and 
plant under fruit or other trees. 


radishes we 
The 
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small piants grow rapidly and attain 
almost full size before they are shaded 
by the growing leaves. Later the shade 
"7 their going to seed too early. 


# Did you .now you could write on a 
typewriter with ost any color with- 
out removing the ribbon? Get a small 
strip of typewriter ribbon of the color 
desired and just lay it above the ribbon 
which is being used and strike the ke 
as usual. This is valuable to insert dif- 
ferent words in several colors, all that is 
needed being short pieces of ribbon of 
the colors desired. B. 

*@ Carbon paper of the desired color is 
just as effective and more easily pro- 
cured. The Editor. 


# For pyrography work I find that a 
pair of automobile goggles protects the 
eyes from smoke and does not prevent 
one from seeing well. M. 


# We are very fond of a modification of 
rusk and milk. The bread is sliced thin, 
then dried and browned in the oven. 
When thoroughly browned, it is put 
through the food chopper and with 
plenty of milk furnishes the first course 
for all, and an entire luncheon for the 
majority of the family. We never seem 
to tire of it; the rusk jar has had its place 
on the table for over two years and the 
array of bread and milk bowls is amusing 
to the occasional visitor. Counting up 
ene noon we found that one loaf of bread 


furnished enough for only three; that 
is, if nobody captured more than his share. 
For a luncheon during the first warm 
days, it cannot be improved upon. M.A.M. 


umbrellas, but nothing seems effectual 
save the fol- 
low:ng: Cut 
a circular 
piece of 
white cloth 
and cut on 
line a. Also 
eut a small 
circle at b. 
With indel- 
ible ink 
write or 
print name 
and address 
of the owner. Put this under the ribs 
on the inside of the umbrella where you 
will find a similar circle in black, with 
the maker’s name on it. Sew tightly 
and see if the family umbrellas do not 
return to their home: A. F. 


# We have tried many ways o. marking | 


@ 


# If a member of the family is away 
from home send him a homemade news- 
paper. Get some large sized paper and 
fold and head it like a newspaper. For 
the “news,” have each member of the 
family and his intimate friends write a 
page. The can be gotten up in a very 
amusing and clever style and will cause 
much pleasure to the absent one. E. M. 
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